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SUMMER WEATHER. 
BY MRS. MARY &. KALI 


Across the felis of ripening grain 

The emiles of summer light are glancing 
And on the river's stiver breast 

The shadows of the trees are dancing 
As on the chanting waters fow, 

The lilies dream, and sigh, and quiver, 
And dip their snowy flager-tips 

Into the sweetly singing river. 


The humming-birds, tn rainbow sheen, 

Drink nectar from the fragrant clover, 
And from the vale the meadow.-lark 

Is calling for her truant lover. 
The sommer skies, and river's song. 

ad music of the woodland thrashes, 

Recall the hour when first I kissed 

From my love's cheek the tell-tale bluehes 


Heaven biess the time our rows were given 
To walk the path of life together, 
Th eutemn shades and wintry storms, 
And dreamy bliss of summer weather. 
The stars bore witness to our pledge, 
And bowed their crowns of golden glory, 
At though 'twere something new to hear, 
From lover's lips, the old, old story. 
Full me yer re have come and gone, 
we toare as well as pleasure. 
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FACE TO FACE; 


SINNING FOR HER SAEB! 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “@RKALD,"’ “‘ TWICK 
won,” ETC. 





(This sertal was commenced tn He. 8, Vol, &. 
Back numbers ean be obtained from all news- 
Zeakess Thremebout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 
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‘* Now, Master Herbert, you know it’s | struck twelve, 


a * Father,” he whispered, shudderingly. “Well?” ** Leek there!” 
C HAPTER IV. 
DESPAIR. 
the words passed through his trembling | ‘“ - ou think Mr. Lowe ever cared 
When Herbert Benson recovered con- | }j ° ad for BS 


sciousness he was lying on the damp | 


turf, and alone. 7 en — a 
long interval, peal gray, wn 

tr Lansdown Hill, and 
the birds were > celeste gaily. The 
shock of Mr. Lowe's communication 


must have been severe, indeed, to have | 


produced such an effect upon a strong 
man like Herbert, who, in all his life 
long, could never remember having 
fainted before. 

He crawled to his feet, and looked 
about him dreamily. He had a feeling 
of t weakness and oppression, - 
so far, he could not ree collect why. Fi- 
nally, the tide of painful memories set 
in, and burying his head in his hands, he 
sobbed like a child. 

**Poor Milly!’ he sighed; ‘‘and the 
worst of it is, she must never know, or 
the horror would kill her. 
and wean her love from me utterly, and 
allow her to believe that I have become 
a shameless reprobate suddenly. This 
is my only chance, and so good-bye to 
happiness, and honor, and domestic 
joys. The more wicked I grow, the bet- 
ter for her.” 

He rose, and gloomily and slowly | 
wended his way homeward. 


When he came toa little cottage at | 
the end of the road, he paused and 
knocked. 


**Come in !"’ 
and Herbert entered. 

A woman, bent nearly double with 
age, but with a shrewd Soon, oy keen 
eye, was stoo in front of the grate, 
Sonia the => had just kindled 
into a warm biaze. 

She turned as Herbert entered, and 
surveyed him with evident surprise. 

‘Dear heart] Master Herbert, what 
you here at this hour ?’’ 


said a shrill, aged voice; | 


| 


I must try | 


| 


wanted to ask you a few questions, | 


taeae™ 

“A hundred, if .- like ; only let me 
get my kettle on, first. i am & poor 
creature always, until I have a cup of 
tea. And maybe you'll take one with 
me? It will feel like old times, when | 
nursed you, Master Herbert, until, often- 
times, | was ready to drop."’ 

es You were very good tome Nannie, | 
know.’ 

“La! Llooked on on as if you was 
my own, Master Herbe 

‘I am sure you did; on I had no mo- 
ther.’ ‘ 

“Ah! your mother died in these very 
arms ; and a sore heart she carried about 
with her for many a long day before, it's 
my thinking, though | never heard so 
much asa pe gel at her lips. She 
a a high spirit, and that kept ber up, 

and made her smile, often when she was 
ready to cry ; but I could see, if nobody 
could, how heavy her trouble , 
weighed on her. She died as quiet as a 
ohtid 4 going to aleep, and just as thankful 


FIE 


; 


Any “wa a pity I was ever born,’ 


“ “It pia fed wen een” _ 





j 


sively as | 


« 
= 


‘Has she given you up, then ?”’ ; & Not he, Master Herbert, saving your 
‘There is not the smallest chance of | presence. He is not the kind of a man 
our being married,”’ | to care for any one but himself, and 
‘The old man holds out still?” 


| never was." 
‘The old man is right, Nanny.”’ **Nanny,"’ said Herbert, slowly and 
Nanny stared at him, asif she thought | hesitatingly, ‘‘do you think he would 


ever have married my mother ?”’ 
‘Just as soon as he would have 
ried me.”’ 
* Then you don’t believe it was likely?” 
The old woman laughed scornfully. 
“He was just the last man in the 
world to do anything generous, He was 
willing enough to draw your mother on, 
making her think it would all come right; 
but he never meant to have her from the 
| ve ry beginning, you may be sure,”’ 
*L hate that man!” 
‘Well, Master Herbert, you aren't 
| agus there. There's a many have 
they wondered enough at his having 
such @ pretty, gentle-spoken daughter 
| as Mins Milly.’ 
“Don’t put me off, Nanny. I am, ‘Ah, poor Milly!’ 
| prepared for anything, and I would ra, “She's a sweet young woman, Master 
| ther have the truth." | Herbert; and he'd be a lucky man who 
** But I don’t know nothing to tell.’’” | gets her—which man I hope will be 
Nanny had her tea ready by this time, | yourself.” 
and poured him out a cup. ‘Hush, Nanny; T can't bear it.” 
on look right down bad, Master! He wiped the great beads of perspira 
Herbert,’’ she said, affectionately. * Do | tion off his forehead, and looked at her 
take a cup to wartn you. , with dim eyes, imploringly. 
*T am not cold.’ “I didn’t want to hurt you, dearie,”’ 
** But you are ill.” said the old woman, who was truly 
‘Well, a little attached to Herbert. “Drink another 
“ And there's something wrong, Mas- | cup of tea, and we won't say anything 
ter Herbert.’ more about Miss Milly.”’ 
“There's a deal wrong; and the worst “Thank you, Nanny; but I'll be get 
of it is, it can neve r be made right."’ tinghome. My father will be wondering 
‘Perhaps there's no need to trouble | where I am.” 
yourself, after all, Folks do tell such ‘Haven't you seen him this morning, 


he must be dreaming. 

“T thought you were so rancorous 
against him awhile back ?”’ 

‘Tl am, still. I believe him to be a 
cold-hearted, cruel man—one who fawns 
over the rich, and despises the poor,”’ 

His voice was so full of pain, that the 
old woman wondered more and more, 
and her curiosity became uncontrollab!c. | 

‘What is it that stands between you 
and Miss Milly, my dear ?’’ she said. 

“Nanny,” said Herbert, fiercely, 
‘will you swear to me that you know of 
ars which should part us?" 

Master Herbert, what should | sa 
part you, supposing Mr. Lowe was wil- 
ing 9° 





stories sometimes.” yet?” 

‘But they don’t speak ill of them-| ‘I haven't been home since yesterday 
selves, unless they are quite obliged." | evening.’ 

“It depends,” answered the old wo- ** Where have you been, then ?"’ 
/man, shrewdly. ‘‘If there was some- Ilerbert paused a moment. Was it 


j she was always 
’ said | had sueh troubles im her time, it wan't 
} much wouder abe wan rathe: soured. 


under hw» breath. 


folks, whea they are pe reaaded her it weakd be a goud thing. 


fa elem Lik 
ewest, goed girl," mid | man she fancied, made het root! ike, 


some instinct that warned him not to 
speak, and whispered of the day when 
this answer would be brought up againat 


thing to be gained by blackening them- 
selves, they might. As far as I'm con- 
cerned, I would rather take away any 


one else's character than my own. him, and the reluctant words of old 
Herbert was silent for a minute, and) Nanuy weuld condesnn him. However 
then he said : this may ri the pause ended, and he 
** You remember my mother before she - have been in Lansdown 

V 


married, do you not?" curd.” 
** Just as well as I remember myself.’ ‘La! 
‘Now, Nanny, tell me, in truth, just) doimy 

as plainly a» if | weren't her sen, was might? 

she a good woman?” I didl not mean t 


Master Hlerbert, what were you 
there in the middle of the 


yetay ser lonig 


“She was always geod to me, an- “You could lave come away, thes 
swered old Nanny, evasively. couldn't you? 

* Yes, yes} [ don’t mean that kind of “No 
goodness. Was she religious? * That sounds strange, toc 


‘There ave a god many strange things 
in this world, Nanny 
“Ah, sure, you're right there.’ 


“It would be strange to see me turn 


“She went to church on Sundays.” 
* And led an upright life?” inquired 
her son, eagerly, and yet reluctantly, 


tow, 
“Well, if I am w speak the truth, , poacher, would it not” 
there waa nothing the matter with her “Ay; wot that there's much harm in 


it, though,”’ added old Nanny, who, like 
most of her class, thought poaching a 
very light offence 
That's what I shall come to.” 
“You? And old Nanny chuckled 
as if it were an excellent joke. 
“Why not?” 
** Because you've got plenty at hame.’ 
** Haan't old Mark, tow? And yet he 
in always ont.” 
* Who told you that?” 
: **Everybudy knows it. 
* Ame ‘ae dida't want Mr, Bena no, ‘' Everybod pared wf ’ she answerer, 
more than i wanted him, only her friends , rather iatieably. For my part, I shall 


but her temper, and that wa» hitter, 
Master Herbert. But, as 1 said before, 
kiud to me, 


and she'd 


troubles?" asked Herbert, 
Well, disappointsments, and sv forth.” 
* You des’ t tell me the kind of cinap 


wait till he is mash, and then I shall 
believe it. Benides, he is “ laboring 
and you are above that.’ 
~ 4. T am below it.”’ 


And then not being able w have the | 


and she took who she could get. . i 





a 











ridiculous talking like that.’ 


**Not at all. 


| surprinéd at anythh 


nearl 
Ol 


on hear 
tired of my life, Nanny.” 
Naway looked at him compas- 


sionately. 


“TL tell 
often hard to bear at the 
pain goes off if you are patient. 
may you feel very bad now, but 


you what, 


get over it."’ 
Herbert shook his head 


“All the 
continued old 
my children in the 
was left me out of them all, 
away, 


and yet, 
now, and willing to live 
can,”’ 

Herbert sighed as 
cases are terrible, 
were dead, 


young 
Nanny 


I thought that 


you see, lam 


grieve now,"’ 


** You don't know. 


folk» 


wrave, 


he said 
ne choubet,: 
I should grieve 


I warn you not to be 
I am 


think 


well 


There's no coming 


back from that land, Master Herbert 


The young man covered his eyes for a 
minute with his hand 
“TT feel desperate,’ 


some ane woukl take m 
an end of me."’ 


‘There, be off home,"’ 
ny, petulantly. 


* You 


hee mcnied 
y lite, 


said old Nan 


talk wo wicked! 


you take all the flavor out of my tea 
“Good morning, Nanny.’ 


“(ood morning, Master Herbert 
I hope you will not be so diseonsolate 


the next tine you pay me a visit 


‘*Whist! Nat,” 


CHAPTER VY. 


THE Gitoes 


sak! old 


tT. 
Mark, 


un be 


stexal at the door examining the night 
‘can't you keep your 
minute?’ 


Old Mark had conquered his scruples 
The shock of Flax'’wdeath 
aml the vivid dream which hal followe! 
few days, and 


by this time, 


had sobered him for a 


made 


him 
poaching But 


aliinemst 
as «lay 


pression seemed to fale 


tongue still 


deewe to give up 


abser, ated might 


found bite tere eager Gan ever 


Flax's disappearances 


talk 
how 
killed 


envied por 


thin wife 


the village Tout 


maintenanes 


Cithers 
im the 
creep hievtne a 


mitted he Witeoon 
nely hi bering 


off his intoxieation 


Both 


of thene 


emphatically negatived 


bask toy bee 


could trast my Ja 
and everywhere,’ she = 
ashamed of iim for 
arried, 


minute ever sume we m 


won't make 
and the children without 


me believe 


stupetic after 


aesertiv 


boseel breene thee 


five cotne evnnie 


eon te: think that) dee baad becom 
Some the spiteful women, «he 

w Mary Flax ber thie, leonmest 

hand —deelared that he had forsaken 
cn) Little one «, and pone aber 
himself of the burden of thei 


t drinkin 


> bevnst 


town, and weernthd 


he had slept 


me his widow 
anes anywhere 
til “T never 
a single 
and you 
he'd desert me 
a word No, 


depend upon it, be has met foul play.”’ 


* Bat what should have 


him?” asked a ueighbeor 


happened to 


* There are plenty of poacher about 


maid 


Mrs. 


Plax, in 


a significant 


tone 


‘aml my husband did his duty too well 


tr be 


watch, 


all."’ 


And that 


a favorite 
you may depend, 
out anything, woe betice 


night, when 


I shall keep a gor] 


and if 1 tind 
them, that is 


the clock badl 


things are 
but the 
I dare 
you'll 


that,”’ 
When [ laid 
and only one 
and he far 
the sooner the 
Lord was pleased to take me the better 
and hearty 
ws long as | 


‘Such 
but if Milly 
less than I 


“*T winh 
amd inake 


anil 


a 





He pointed with one trembling Guger te a hneot of trees. 


Mra. Flax fastened the 


door on her sleeping children, whom she | 
knew she could trust until daylight, and | 
closely | his hand. 


crept out into the darkness, 
, wrapped ina thick black shaw! 

At old Mark's ovttage she and | 
crouching down into the shadow, lis. 
tened and waited, Presently the door 
opened, and the old man stepped over 
the threshold and knitted his shaggy 
brow, as his eager eyes examined 45 
night critically 

**T think it will de, Nat.’ 

“Is Lansdown Wood safe, father ?’’ 

* You're a fool, Nat!’ said old Mark, 
testily, ‘Whee said anything about 
Lansdown Wood?" 

The old man shuddered so violently as 
he spoke that the tree against which his 
hand rested shook ite branches aa if a 
stulden wind had pasaed by, 

pened Wooed,"’ he 
‘There's more places than 


** No, meee ment 
muttered 
one 

"Only the 
father, 

‘* We must take our chance. Joe had 
a tine bag at Waverly t'other night." 

"Not wingtle."’ 

“Don't you 
wked old Mark 

It was clear that his troubles hadn't 
Hoproved bis temper, for he spoke irrita 
bly enough tut, ne doubt, Nat was 
accustomed to hin father's sharp moods, 
for he took it wery quietly, simply aay 
My 

* There's some snares at the edge of 
the wood: we had better logk to them as 
we paas,”’ 

You may.’ 

It was Nat's turn to shudder now 

Well, father, it's pretty dreary going 
about alone after what's happened.’ 

Tush!" bineed old Mark. back ward 

*T mean at thistime, Not asl think 
anything of ghosts,” 

| never see one, and ['ve been about 

vol deal at night, too. IT waa in the 
church yard once when the clock struck 


game is scarce elhowhere, 


count for anything?’ 


twelve, and T thought about what folks 
tell as that is the ghosts’ hour, and I 
can't say but what | felt rather quee: 
for a dat, but nething came of it. Tt was 
neoonliht, amd Peoould read the letters 

the yravestones easy, and one | 
kept spelling over aml over again, just 
to keep my tioned busy.’ 


‘WwW Wei h was that” 

Sacred te the memory of James 
There was a ery, a low, bitter wail 

which Nat'« wroan of horror seemed to 

stoother, for the old man never heard 

it Ile turned on bis som angrily 
‘Whats the matter now ” 


"You san *Aacred to the memory of 


James Flax,’ father 

* Nay.’ 

“But you did, as plain as T speak 
now Amd he wasn't dead then."’ 


Hla tt been lighter you would have 
seen old Mark's face chanye suddenly, 
and he clinched at the slender stalk of 
the tree on a kind of agony 

“Dad T, Nat?’ he said, hoarsely 
‘That was odd now, wasn't it’ My 
mind is yome wrong a bit. Let's «tart 
I shall be better when I'm at work.” 

“It seemed like a voloe inside you, 
father, speaking contrary to what you 
meant to speak,’ said the son, in an 
awed tone; ‘for you said it just as ready 
as you'd have said the proper thing.”’ 

** Maybe I did.” 

“And you was facing Lansdown Knoll 
at the very minute.” } 

Old Mark turned upon him flercely. 


lold Mark, whose manner bad softened 


“Hold your tongue, you jackanapes! 
Tt seems aa if you enjoyed your troa 
as you can't let ‘em alone, What's the 
use of raking up old matters to make 
oneself uneasy?" 

Tt was you did it, father, 

“Only unmeaning. I had no euch 
thoughts, although the words came of 
themmlves, Where's your bag?’ 

** Here,”’ 

‘All right. Fill the flask; somehow I 
ahonlel be glad of something to keep my 
mpirite up tomiyht 

‘I fancied you wouldn't go out quite 
a soon again. ”’ 

“Then you fancied wrong, you see, 
What's the une of keeping at home and 
nursing one's fee lings ” 

* No, only ——"’ 

“ Perhaps you are afraid of the 
wheter” said old Mark, contemptuoualy. 

* You'd better stay at at home if you are, 
and let me go alone, for go | will, The 

won't be quite an active to. 
night as usual, and [| mean to make the 
most of my chance,"' 

*Hupporing we were caught ?'’ 

* You are a wretehed coward !"’ said 
the ok! poacher, in a voloe of stinging 
dimdain. wa | never knew what fear was 

| at your age.’ 

Nor f before, father; but \t seotis 
different somehow to-night.'’ 

It's only different in being safer out 

Hoa common. The keepers are busy 
looking fur Flax, and won't be trowb- 
| Mange ae, We shall get a splendid bag if 


” 


| we look sharp.’ 


The lad still hesitated, and the old 
/ man's pationce began to tire. 

“Come or stay!’ he said, sharply; 
“only make up your mind, one way or 
the other, at once, for I'm not going to 

| walt any longer.” 
‘You shan't ge alone, father,'’ anid 
| Nat, deetiedly. 
| ** Come oie, then; there haa been 
time enough wasted already. 
Nat came to the door, vith a anck 
slung over his shoulders, and the tlask in 


|} “The mesn wen *t be up till morni 
said oki Mark; “but I we 

have done a good deal of Dusiness befure 
that, Where's the key of the door; we 
had better look it befure we go. If any 
one shoukl take a fanoy to walk in, it 
mightn't be ao pleasent, 

Olt Mark spoke eageriy, and his face 
beyan to plow with the keen exeitement 
of the anticipated sport. Men of hin dis 
position must have wide lands of their 
own, where they may gratify their tastes 
lawfully, otherwise they come to grief 
Had he been a gentleman, he would have 
gone out for a youl day's sport, in a 
legitimate way; come home at night to 
his dinner pleasantly stimulated, anil 
lived and died a respectable momber of 
society. ut fate had placed him insach a 
position of life, that he could not gratify 
hin tastes in a legitimate way The con 

} ‘nee was that he became a poacher 

fe could not shoot his own game, but 
he could shoot other people's, and that 
in what he certainly did without soruple 
It seemed hard to him that he ooukd not 
wet what he wanted in aw fair way-—it 
seetus hard te una all te be denied: but 
having me managed te 
provide himeelf with seme kind of con 
solation 





Cannes Le tiene he 


Nat had blown out the candle: but he 
relit it, amd looked for the key of the 
door, whilst old Mark waited about im 


pationtly, At last he found it, and joined 
hin father 

The old poacher stepped out timst; his 
mons followed The latter looked rather 
keenly from right to left as he proeneded , 
and muddenty he came to a sharp halt 

* Father,” he whispered, shudder 
ingly 

‘Well?’ 

* Look there "’ 

He pointed with one trembling tinge: 
to a knot of trees near the hous 

‘What in it’ 

*The glowt ! 

The old man glanced anateously in the 
direction indicated, and drew back trem 
Pohitige wathe Cons 

A whit iwial face, with luminous 
eyes, specked the gloom with strange cis 

was turned straight to 
aml som, Vhe two men 
drew nearer to each other 


tinetrens, ancl 
wards father 
inatinetively 


kl Mark's voiee was low aml hoarse 
aml bin lips were as white as anew 
Nat, my lad, do you think that is 


Flax? It is very bike he booked when he 
lav lead 

* Let's wo back, father 

‘Nay: but we should have to jaan it. 


At thix minute, solemnly and seftiy 
the church clock struck twelve 

‘Nat, whispered old Mark 

** Yeu, father 

“Td rather fae a hundred keeper 
than that there.”’ 

* We'd better get back in-doors. 

Old Mark was fairly cowed now, and 
his limbe were shaking under him 

* hemebow—I dom't—fancy 

“It's gome now,’ said the younger 
man, heaving s sigh of relict. 

* Supposing it should come again just 
as we get opposite, Nat’ 

‘Then we must scud past as quick as 
we can.”’ 

*Omly there’s to unlock the dver.’ 

“1 wish wei left it open now, 
father.’’ 

“It's no use talking, lad,’ soswered 
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considerably; ‘the best way is get i! 


over. 
They dashed forward, still chloe to 
<A Nat wrenched held of the hae | 
le of the door, t the key, with « 
two men were iw) 


oe , ” “f 
ma - 7 that, and [ hope to 
goodaess | peve: may again,” } 

CHAPTER V1 | 


AN INTRODUCTION TO Hien cOmrare, 


The wank aan pasty at Onklamis Park 
inched Lastly : her sone 7 

man withigm year of his map ity y 
Clementina — the eldest — a ham . 
ari@veratiotook ing woman of about five 
and twenty; and pretty Lima, the pet of 


1 
Lord Dacre wae cut, but as he had 
always given orders that they should net 
wait for hie the meal commenced. Lady 
Dacre was just sweetening Linas ta, 
with reference to her expressed desire 
for plenty of sugar, when his Lordship 
entered 

Hie brow wae clouded, and instead of 

ving them a cheery greeting, ae usual, 

sat down without a word 

Lady Dacre glanced at him furtively 
from Ume to time, and aeeing him ev dis- 
turtedd, waited for him to «poak 

He drank half a cup of coffee, and eat | 
a few mouthfuls, then his brows light 
ened a little, and the harassed o1 pression 
of his face mended 

* Amelia,”” he aid, turning to his 
wife. “Poor Plas has not been found.” 

“No? And Lady Dacre looked eur 
prised and pained, both, ‘ What de 
you think has beoeme of him?” 


“Tam almost afraid he has been 
ei lheed 

“Killed! How?’ 

«Hy those raseally poachers.” 

“Surely, my dear, we have ho one 


about here who woukl do such a thing ” 

“| dent know Ile disappearance ts 
very mysterious You remember old 
Mark” 

“Very well 

‘Pe is the head of the gang, and he 
has lately been joined by a man named 
Joe Lay, a thorough rufflan, who would 
stand at nothing 

Can't yeu cateh old Mark, and give 
him a lessen ” 

“Tf you could tell me how, my dear, I 
shoukl be gratefully obliged te you. 1 
have been wanting to do that for a long 
while, but he is so cunning, it ts quite 
impossible te get over him."" 

Are you quite sure that your keep 
ore are staunch ” 

“T have always had reason to suppose 
eo. Poor Flax was the beat of the lot, 
though.” 

F enunet help fancying he will be 
found, after all, Those kind of people 
often aleent themselves when there isa 
fair, or anything of that sort in the neigh 
borhead , and, after their wives have 
nearly gone mad from suspense, they 


come back as quietly as if nothing had | 


happened’ 

Put Flas i« not that kind of man, my 
dear.” 

Mill, he might have been led away.” 

** He might, Gat itis barely probable 
He has always been so steady and well 


conducted, and perfectly devoted to his, 





"1 don't see that 
‘You kaow I never angue with you, 





W Ufred.” 
~ But should you net do se? With 
raf na, you must own 
am at 
"You the peasant, @ the 


habits?" ould rr : 
tina 
* The is very aim plot think of 
“7 — . ething cles but 
“lam aor 
think of hee Beant te rile 
or drive with me of an in 
always to ae Mrs. This or Mre 


That, of Dame foandeo, I don't pre 
tem! to be s@ philanthropic mynelf, and I 
detest going Inte poor people « cottages, 
one draggles the edge of one's dreas so 
territdy. Still, | give whatever she asks 
me for, when her allowance rune short.” 

“Which it very often dows,” laughed 
Lina 

"Then why doen't you ask for more, 
my dear?’ said Land Dacre, looking at 
hie younger daughter, with very loving 
eye 

** Hecause, I have enough.” 

‘For an ordinary youn 
haps but not for a sister oF 


lady, per 
mercy, aa it 


}aeema my Lina has become." 


exclaimed Lina, bluah 

“Tam note sister of 
mercy, or anything worthy of the name 
I pity the poor dreadfully. I think it 
must be nad to feel want and cold and 
neglect, and contrasting all this with my 
own lot, which is so bright and enviable, 
it te net to be wondered my heart bleeds 
for these poor creatures sometimes, Still, 
1 che we Little 

According to Clementina’s acoount, 
you de a great deal?’ 

“Clementina is partial, you know, 
papa 

. Perhaps vou will go and see Mra. 
Flas this aflernan, my love?’ 


“Oh, pape" 
ing at his praise 


Ihad meant te de se, papa, even if) 


vou had not asked me’ 

That is it The woman's ener 
aml determination jleame me, and 
think she must stand sorely in need of 
sympathy and al vigw just now.” 

will de all | e@m.”* 
At this minute the door Opened, and 
the luther entered, 
Mi ¢ arthen, my lord, ie waiting to 
mee Yoru tne thee library.” 
\sk him to come in to breakfast, 
Pierce On, stop—I'll go myself,” 
At the sound of (hte name, both Clem- 
entina and Lina had counte- 
nanoes visibly A mdden quick color 
came into Clementina’s and receded 
“ae suddenly, her’ deaahty “4 
Lina tushed red te roots of her A 
amd had the good fortune to the 
flush, which embellished her 
bly 
Voices were heard in the hall; Lord 
| Dacre's bright and cheery; the other, 
deep-toned, grave and quiet. In another 
second, the two men came in together; 
and Lord Dacre motioned his guest into 
the vacant seat at Lady Clementina’s 
niche 

The blush came back to Clementina’s 
face, and this time it stopped 

Mr. Carthen was a tall, fine looking 


wife and children."' | man of about thirty; a patrician to his 


"Only that one hears instances every 
day of men whe have hitherto led an ir 
reproachable life becoming suddenly per 
verted" 

"True; but there has been no fair in 
the neighborhowd for a long while.”’ 

* You don't think he out have joined 
the poachers ?"' suggested Lady Clemen 
tina. 

"My dear, | really can't believe any 
harm of ham if Ltry. It strikes me that 
the poor fellow has met with foul play , 

"Oh, papa "exclaimed Lina; ‘1 shall 
never be happy at Oaklands again if you 
way that.’ 

"My dear child, it is no use shutting 
our eyes to facta, or we can never remedy 
them 
evil in the face bravely" 

Hut, poor Flas, papa! he was such 


finger-onds, and yet a person of kindly 
instineta, and a truce sense of justioe 
| Hike eatate adjoined Lord Dacre’s and 
| wae nearly of the same size, Of course, 
| it had always been a favorite speculation 
j} amongst the villagers, as to which of 
Lonl Daere’s daughters Mr 
| would marry; for that he would marry 
jone or the other, had long ago been de 
cided amongst them all 
The general opinion was that he would 
do well te choose Lina, although the dif 
ference in their ages was considered a 
great drawback. Still, she was a great 
oestin and so was he, and, conse 
quently, they thought it would be a 
grand thing if they could only get those 


The best way always is tolook an | two together, as Lina’s charitable in 
| stinets would meet encouragement, and 


net check from him, and also be joined 


& nice, go! natured looking man, and be | to ample means 


has such a sweet little girl called Mary." 


(Mf course, the fate of either could not 


“Then be kind to poor littl Mary, | be influenced by these speculations; and 


Lina; for | am afraid she will need kind 


TL can't believe but that I shall sce his | 
face again.” } 

** We will have the wood searched from | 
emd to end this morning. | am only sorry 
that it was not done before; but | felt so 
positive he would return.’ 

** Have you seen his wife "' Lady Dacre 
inquired. 
“She was with me half an hour 
back.’ 
‘And what dove she say 

‘She is quite certain that her husband 
has come to an untimely end; and | 
fancy, from her manner, that she sus 

some one connected with this mys 

terious affair." 

* But she won't say who’ 

** That would be rather dangerous, my 
dear, unless she had the proofs in ber 


poseresion. 

“Dangerous or not, I fancy | shoukl 
be inclined to run that risk under simi 
lar circumstances * 

“Which would be a greater proof of | 
your affection than of your wiedom,"’ 
said Lord Dacre, in a tone of indulgent | 
irony, ‘‘sinee, by keeping your sus 
choms to yourself, you would throw the 
offender off hie guard, and, wery likely, 
make him betray himself. Mary Flax is 
right, and she seems to me to be an ener 

pte, sensible person; intel t and 





seeing. | eae very much by 
the way she spoke this mc 
* Dore she seem much grieved, papa ?'' 





= °4r Lina. | 


she is more excited than sor- | ia, 1 incline to the belief that he has | 


rowful, just now, my child. She feels 
that she has a great task before ber, and 
nerves herself for it, evidently. 
strength weeping, and, | 
therefore, she will not weep reac, 
tion will be terrible when it comes; but, | 


the poor, alas! have so few pleasures, 
that even Lina, mudest as she was, 
would hardly have denied them the satis 
faction of settling her affairs for her, if 
she had had the chance 

It might have been noticed that, al 
though Mar Carthen sat by Lady Cle 
mentina, and paid her all the courtesies 
requinsd, his eyes offen wandered to the 
other end of the table, where Lina's 


face, dimpling with amiles, dodged him 


behind the great silver urn. 

(Clementina saw this, perhaps, for her 
countenance wore a shadowed expres- 
sion 

“T ought to apologize for such an 
early vieit,’’ Mr. Carthen said, presently, 
‘but, to tell the truth, | could not wait 
for a decent hour until | spoke to Lord 
Dacre of what is on my mimib—"’ 

“Do you mean about poor Flax!’ 
Lord Dacre asked. 

“1 do, indeed. | am more grieved 
about him thaa | can describe. | wanted 
- consult with you as to what should be 
done 

“I have ordered them to search Lans- 
down Wood this morning."’ 

“1 am afraid you will not find him 
there, my lord. If he were alive, he 
woukl crawl home, somehow; if he is 
dead, he will have been put out of the 


“I fear as much. If he were a man 
of different character, | might find a 
dozen solutions of the mystery. As it 


been foully dealt with, and his body dis 
posed of in some way.” 


ery ” 
“To the poachers. The poor fellow 
was out that aight, | am told, and spoke 


unless | have greatly miajudged her, she | with one of my keepers about twelve 


will not give way until she has found her | 
husband, if he be living, or his destroyer, | 
if he be dead.”’ 

“She must be a remarkable woman for 
her position in life,"’ ssid Lady Clemen- 





o'clock. He has never been seen since." 
Lord Dacre shook his head gravely. 
“I thought, my lord, you and I ht 
on fate bn Ue cut ae our lands be: 
eo close, he wns pees mime in 
costing yeu. should, also, sed to 
do you think right for the 
widow.”’ 


Carthen , 


“You think that he is dead, then, | 


too?’ 






——=—=—_—_— 

* Nay, you shall not do thas.” 

“1 mid be glad to go," Wilfred 
anid. “Perhaps, after all, the poachers 
may only have wounded him, and left 
him in the wood.” 

“Ged y him, then,"’ sald Lina, ex 
citedly, o he hae been there nearly 
wo 








eh 
1 felt ari actect Dike 
afraid to have a 

* And, meanwhile, the poor man might 
have been perishing,"’ sail Lina, with a 
boldness her mother felt inclined to con 
demn, little guessing that it wae a charm 
more aided to her other charms in Mr 
Carthen's eyes 

“Tam afraid I was thoughtlees, Lady 
Lina. That never struck me until) you 
mentioned it. But you have given me a 
leseon which I shall hope to profit by 
another time." 

** My dear Mr. Carthen, Lina could net 
have meant to bh to one so much 
older than herwelf,"’ Lady Dacre said, 
apologetically 

“Anyhow, whether she meant it or 
not, I am exceedingly obliged to her. It 
ia a dreadful thing mever to be lecture|.”’ 

“Why?” 

*Hecause it's a clear proof that no 
one takes an interest in you or your 
fate.’ 

Ile glanced at Lina as he said this, 
and ha! the satisfaction of seeing that 
she grew as red a6 any rose; whilst 
| Clementina, drooping forward, all white, 
‘but calm, looked like a My which was 
| fainting on its stem ° 

“Deo you know,” said Lord Dacre, 
‘my little girl has developed inte a sister 
of ?’ 

“" ly Lina?" 

“Ah! I hope you are surprised; | 


| But she has been so sly about it. | 


ter?” 


“Tt be only print—what the maids 


‘That shows your ignorance, papa; 
for it is cambric wndlin, and Gory pakatic 
for morning wear in the country." 

“Of a summer, perhaps. 

* You know, papa, | am never cold." 

* But it makes me cold to see you."’ 

‘Then | will never wear it sd 


iy 





_— 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


' 


, clared 


| what had ha 


| 
| 


tiain, 0 Feary to for stra 

to see - 
a ~4 
| sed her, but she did not an- 
swer him. 


t do | 
—and he pulled at | 
ae 


“Tt is very my lord. I don't 
know why Fen deel ted tech wie it,”” | 


oe etraine— 







ae it dies | 
' 


t ewelle 
TB. 


O'R mybeartt 
’ 


air, 





POST. 


where not, and naturally feels oddly 
about it. I myself have seen the same 


thing twice. 
«tou have '’ cried Mrs. Savage 





“You sereamed Ulivia. “Uh, I'm 
« thankful! I'm not y, then.” 
(wh, dear, no," Mr. Savage 
Oh, » You ped it is becom 
oats certain old @ 
tone bh v@ pead is foun: bee 
ty. of le who had 
ou've peo ° 
‘evidently has double. 


nae enn the conte oo 





' b life, 
subject. that's the solution of the 
a at Ly ble.” 
where (wo 4 teriows 
+ Sheir comes may girl about the house. Jt like hiring . 
yon ay. ghost,” sald Mrs, caries. ' 
“the bolde the key — Suppose we talk to Peggy °"’ said Mr. 


“tle dreame of fame 
Yet till my song Seats on the air 
Whatever be its name 
EE 


PEGGY'S DOUBLE. 


DESNY* 


BY GEOROK M 


Jonathan Savage, having bought a 
house out of town, and comfortably es 
tablished himself and family therein, 
found himeelf in waat of a cook. 

A young girl applied for the situation 

w questioned by her new mistress, 
the girl proved respectful and apparently 

rable 

She stated that she had been brought 
up as a cook 

She gave her name as Peggy, and de 
erself anxious to suit. 

And having given satisfactory answers 
to all imterrogstories, she took her way 
to the kitchen, where she set hersel/ 
zealously to work without delay. | 
Savage 
rn — ‘decidedly a perfect trea- 


sure. 
There was n0 cause to change their 
opinion next day, nor the next. 
On the third t, however, Mr. Sav- 
from the | 


And he hastened home, wondering 
ned that the ‘‘ treasure 


should have disminsed so suddenly. 
Tohis Peggy opened the door 
for him. 
** Well, y, you must have walked 
fast to re before me,"’ he said, 


Peggy made a curtsey, but said no- 


of saw you at the depot, didn't I?” 
** Please, . I don't know," said 


8Y u've boon there?” 
oes we nd Poewietos an ais 
it © oe” said ‘ Savage to him- 


he discovered that 
, he 
not seen | 





‘T suppose all your allowanoe went | her. 


before you were ready for your winter 
things."’ 

Lina laughed; 
suspiciously. 

‘Is that really the case, Lina?" 

“No, papa; not exactly. I always 
liked a fresh-looking dress of a morning; 
and really and truly, not feeling the ae 
1 had forgotten that this was hardly the 
thing for the time of year.’ . 

** And you have some of your allowance 
left?" ~ 

Lina glanced towards Mr. Carthen, as 
if to stop such a discussion before him, 
But the earl took her up at once 

* Nonsense! T have known Mr. Car 
then ever since he was a baby, and don't 
see why IT shoukl mind saying anything 
before him.” 

“Only that you will give him such 
mistaken notions, papa,” faltered Lina. 

‘Surely we have bad enough of the 
subject,’ said Lady Clementina, haugh- 
tily. “Lina always fancied sweet 
simplicity.”’ 

“But | had a passion for diamonds a 
little while back. Don't you remember, 
Clemeantina ?" 
| “DT ecannot remember your saying so, 
ever,” 

"Oh, yes; | often used to tell you how 
| much I shoukd like to have a set of dia- 
monds like the Duchess of Loudon's.”’ 


ha 
but she colored, too, Pete Thomas Savage, going to look 
| for a lost chicken, came in with a story. | all. 


That very evening another odd thing 


ypened 


“T thought [ saw a ghost, mother," | 
he said. ‘It was standing by the well, | 
looking ever so funny; but just as I was | 
going to run, I saw it was Peggy, all | 
wrapped up in something."’ 

“Pesgy 1as been standing just there | 
chopping meat ever sinoe you went out,”’ | 
said hie mother, pointing to the kitchen 
door 

It was no more Peggy than it was a 
ghost, but the boy persisted in his state- | 
ment. 

He was so obstinate, indeed, that he 
was sent to bed in some disgrace for con- 
tradicting his mother 

Mr. Savage slept late next morning, | 
and was aroused by the breakfast bell. | 

As he hurried down stairs, consulting 
his watch, he saw the door of the ser- 
vant's room, which opened on the stairs | 
—the room being built overthe kitchen— | 
standing slightly ajar. 

Aud as he looked, a dark face, encircled | 


| by a night ~y po out, and a hand, | 
ril 


with a white about it, pushed itto. | 
Peggy's face, Peggy's hand, without | 


| a doubt 


‘Had to get breakfast yourself, my 


| dear?’’ said Mr. Savage, as he took his | 


** Diamonds and cambric muslin !"' said 


Lady Clementina, scornfully 

Lina glanced at her sister, and could 
hardly understand her. Usually, she 
waa gentle, if cold; but this morning she 


acemed strange and bitter—almost cruel. | 


| Of course Lina did not know her pain- 
| ful secret. Her own happiness would 
| have been marred if she had had con- 
j sciousness that her sister coveted the 
love it was plain to see that she poaseased. 


The carl finished his breakfast and 
proclaimed himself ready; Mr. Carthen | 


ro#e at the same time. . 
said Lord Dacre. ‘‘I sent for two con- 
| stables to go with us. I thought it best, 
| in case of finding any clue.” 
ee te right.” 
*. Youw 
| Lady Dacre said. ‘We shall certainly 


expect you.”’ 
” And 1 do hope and pray,’’ said Lina, 
aly, ‘that poor Flax may be found." 
** Lhope so, too," he answered, looking 


| 


tenderly into her face; ‘for the widow's 


, make, and because you wish it.’ 
(TO BK CONTINURD. | 
_—_— Se Se 


CHILDHOOD. 


Children are but little people, yet they 
form a very rr part of society, 
expend much of our capital, employ a 


She ‘To whom should you attribute this greater portion of our population in their 


service, and occupy half the literat: of 
our day in labors for their instruction 
amusement. They cause more trou- 
ble and an than the national debt; 
the loveliest women in her maturity 
of charms breaks not so many slumbers, 
nor occasion so many sighs, as she did in 
her cradle; and the ymest of men, 
with full-grown moustaches, must not 
flatter himself that he is half so much 
as he was when in 
, Without any reference to their be! 
our future statesmen, philosophers 
magistrates in miniature diagu child- 
ren form in their present state of pigmy 
existence a most influential class of 


| Rav 
"Boa't tell him,"’ sobbed Olivia. 


“The horses are at the door, I see," | them, and every one was well, but Mrs. 


return to lunch, of course?’ | glances with each other, and the gen- 


! 
| 


Why | 


seat at the table 

“Ob, no,"" replied his wife. 
did you think so’ } 

And at that moment, Peggy, in ber | 
ordinary dreea, walked into the room 
with a plate in her hand. 

** Singular,” said Mr. Sav to him- 
self, but made no further explanation. 

It was a month since Peggy's entrance 
into the family, and she given every 
satisfaction. 

Still, it was plain to be seen that some- 
thing wae the matter. 

Miss Oliver had come to reside with 


Savage looked anxious. 
So did her sister. 
So also did Mr. Savage. 
The ladies exchanged mysterious 





tleman often shook his head warningly 
at his eldest boy, when he had just 
opened his lips to say something 

Mr. S«vage often asked his wife what 
could trouble her, and she frequently 
said 

‘Why are you so serious, my dear?"’ 

At last Olivia was found in hysterics 
in the hall, and matters grew too serious 
to be kept quiet any longer. 

“I must know what it is," said Mr. 


“I don't see why you should be 
ashamed of it,"’ said Mr. Sa “You | 
can't help it. It's nerves, | suppose. 


We'd better send for a doctor.” 

“['m not nervoua”’ sobbed Olivia. 
== dear, dear !"" 

we re, now,’’ said Mrs. Savage, ‘I 
declare I can't bear it any longer. My | 
dear, poor Livy has taken to ghost see- | 





| ing, and she's so affected me that I really | 
|have imagined something of the sort 
m - 






‘She sees # woman exactly like Peggy 
over and over again, when is 


ing 
“It's an optical illusion, I presume; 
I've read of such things.” 
Mr. Savage turned pale. 
“My dear girls,”’ said he, ‘‘ Thomas is | 





‘ home 


| frighten you,” 


| few inquiries concerning a girl you hired 


| anything singular occurred during her 


Savage. 

The proposition met with favor. 

Peggy was sent for, and came at once. 

“Now, my good girl, I don't want to 
said Mr. Savage, ‘but 
something odd has happened. Did you 
ever have anything singular said to you 
about yourself—for instance, that you 
were seen where you never went, you 
know, or something like that?’ 

“Oh, yea," said Peggy—*' yes, sir, to 
be sure; I always hear the same story. 
There's twoof me. It scares folks, bat 
I can't help it." 

Don't it frighten you?" 
Nevage 

“T'm used to it,” said Peggy 


asked Mrs. 


“ Be- | 


| ing two of me got me lots of scoklings 


where I was before, ‘cause, 
can't help where t'other one o 
or what it does." 

** Yea, she has a double," said Mr. 
Sevawe—‘' yea, yes Very singular— 


you me, 
me goes, 


“I'm sorry, Peggy,’ said Mrs. Savage, 
‘but it frightens my sister very much, 
and we shall be obliged te part. You've 
been a good girl, Pegyy ‘ll pay youa 

"s wages, but [can't bear ghost- 


month 
“Te alt ws'en," said Pegyy, 


“rn ae You must excuse there 
two of me—I can't help it.” 
- singdlar,’’ said Mr. Savage— 
“very, very, very !"" 
went upstairs 1) pack 
and came down wit! her box 
‘If you'd like to look over my thing». 
way anit io, at they are. If 
two why, I'm honest.” 
me: New 8 proceeded to 
floor her worldly pos 


ON, that ain’t mine," she suid; 
pocket.”’ 


She turned le inside out 
as she and epread ou her hands. 
“Tm if is two of me,” 


she said again. “1 can’t help that.” 
‘*Ma,"’ cried Thomas, just then burst- 
ing in at the door, Pa] is going over 
with a big le—oh ! why, 
here is ’ Ob, my, look !"' | 
The elder * rushed to the | 
window, and stood solemnly gazing out. 
the them, stood Peggy, | 
with her black calico dress, pink calico 
apron, and round black hat, and a bundle 
under her arm. 
Over the bridge, slowly, as a phantom | 
should, passed Peggy's double—black 
dress, pink apron, round hat, bundle and 


her 


is 


r 


‘Lhey all saw it at once 

It was frightful. 

Miss Oliviasank into a chair, trembling. 

Mrs. Savage grasped her husband's 
arm. 

Thomas fairly yelled. 

Even the sterner man turned pale. 

** There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in | 
your philosophy,” he quoted, solemnly. 

Yes, sir,’ said Peggy. ‘ Good morn- 
ing, all.” 

Away she went, and those to whom | 
she bade adieu breathed more freely | 
when she had left the house. 

**The most curious thing I ever heard 
of,’ said Mr. Savage. ‘I shall write an | 
account of it for the papers, and a letter | 
on the subject to my friend ——, the 
mesmerist. Most mysterious, indeed.” 

It was nearly two hours after Peggy's 
departure that a stout gentleman rang 
the door bell. 

Mrs. Savage answered it in person. 

There stood before her the stout gen- 
tleman. 

**T call, madam,"’ he said, ‘‘to make a 


about three weeks ago—a girl named 
Peggy. I should like my inquiries to be 
quite private for the present, if you 
rlease."* 


. Mrs. Savage instantly summoned her 
husband and sister. 

The —_ door was closed, and the 
visitor began. 

**I do not wish the girl to sus any- 
thing as yet. If you can kee r from 
leaving the house, you will oblige me.”’ 

“She left us this morning,” said Mr. | 





Savage. 
‘‘l am very sorry to bear that,’’ said 
the tleman. ‘Pray, may I ask if | 


stay?" 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Savage, “something 
ym did occur. I presume you hope 
to investigate the phenomena *” 

** Well, sir,"’ said the other, ‘I don’t 
call it that, you know. I see you've been 
taken in, ey ~ Smiths were. She's 
a cute girl, that “nie 

**My dear sir,”” coon Mr. Savage, ‘‘ you 
scientific men doubt everything. Now 
it is certain to me that Peggy has a dou- 
ble. I, myself ——"’ 

**My dear sir,"’ cried the other, ‘‘ stop 
abit. I'm not exactly what you suppose | 
me. I'm a detective. 

‘Peggy's double is a deaf and dumb 
twin-sister, as like her as two peas, and | 
= d is ber little game. 





she = th h 
the closets and trunks. Has the lady | 
made certain that nothing is gone?" | 

The wraith-seers at each other. 
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purposes, may be made 





oumoes gan arable, 

vi with ome sugar. 
Ir of the ‘feet ni , Ome part 
| amcatie acid and five ter may be 
substituted. 

A Vacvaswe recipe for opting cattle 
of the fermentation ia their 
stemachs from and other 
green food: The re a eponaful of 


ammonia dissolved in a glass water, 
and administered to the ani The 
cure takes place within an hour. 


Ir you have been pickling or handling 
acid fruit and have stained your hands, 
wash them in clear water, wipe them 
lightly, and while they are yet moist 
strike a match and shut your hands 
around it so as to catch the smoke, and 
the stain will disappear. 


Crean Warre Oerricn Featurns,— 
Four ounces of white seap, cut small, 
dissolved in four pints of water, rather 
hot, in a large basin; make the solution 
into a lather, by beating it with birch 
rods, or wires. Introduce the feathers, 
and rub well with the hands for five or 
six minutes. After this soaping, wash 
in clean water, as het as the hand can 
bear. Shake until dry. 


Grease Spots From Site.—Upon a 
deal table lay a piece of woolen cloth or 
baize, upon which lay smoothly the part 
stained, with the right side downwards. 
Ilaving spread a piece of brown paper on 
the top, apply a flat-iron just hot enough 
toscorch the paper, About five or eight 
soconds is usually sufficient. Then rub 
the stained part briskly with a piece of 
cap paper. 

Ev pernenny Winkt.—A good recipe 
for making elderberry wine, is as follows: 
Press out the juice and strain it, put into 
an open vessel, add four pounds good 
sugar to one gallon of juice; let stand 
tive or six weeks, or till perfectly clear 
(skim every day), then pour off carefully 
into a keg or barrel, and cork tight; let 
stand in a cool place; don't put in any 
water; if too strong, water it as you use 
it; doen't put it in glass or stone vesselsa— 
there is a gas accumulates in it that will 
pass out through staves, but will not go 
through glass or stoneware. This is the 
best wine as a medicine that we know of, 
especially for colds, This wine will 
never freeze. 

A Scunstitute For Ice.—It is pro- 
bable that many good housewives do not 
know that butter may be kept firm aad 
nice looking by merely inverting over it 
a tlower-pot, covered with damp cloths. 
In the same way a water-pitoher, en- 
veloped in wet cloths, will keep ite con- 
tents cool and grateful to the parched 
throat this hot weather. 

(mn a large scale, the same plan may 
be used in the fields—as we have before 
said, but it will bear saying again. The 
contents of a barrel, enveloped in cloths 
which are kept constantly wet, will be 
s® pleasant as almost to induce the lab- 
orer in the field to drink more than is 
good for him. 

The reason why water kept this way 
is cool is, that the evaporation of the 


| outside dampness carries off the heat 


from the inside—just as perspiration 


| carries off the heat from the human 


frame, and renders a live man capable of 
withstanding a heat which will cook a 
break fast. 

—_—— oe -- -- 


AUCTIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Auctions in different countries are 
curious subjects of study. In an auc- 
tion in Spain, for instance, everything 
accords with the national temper. There 
is no noise. Conversation is prohibited. 


, The auctioneer is held to his description 
of goods, 


A bid is made; he the 
hammer repeats it; silence follows; an- 
other bid, another announcement of it, 
and another silence—all as serious and 
solemn as & prayer meeting, until the 
mallet falls. 

An auction room in France is, on the 
contrary, a perfect Babel. In all noisy 
Paris there is nothing so noisy and bois- 
terous as a St. Antoine vender where 
ped and chifonniers and ‘oid clo’"’ 

ews contend for cheap There 
can be no greater contrast to this hub- 
bub than that which is presented by the 
dull decorum of an auction sale in Am- 
sterdam or Rotterdam. There Mynheer 
auctioneer sits behind a table smoking 
his pipe. He states term of sale, waits 
for a bid, makes no haste, creates no ex- 
citement, watches no countenances, takes 
no nods or winks. Before him stands a 


| box filled with tapers. If there is too 


long delay, he lights one of these in si- 
lence, and thraste it on a spindle fixed in 
the table. When it goes out the last 
bidder takes the article. 

There is a curious old custom at Bil- 


lingsgate—the and well-known fish 
market in iadico—at selling fish from 


the boats as they arrive every . 
by an auction ‘of reduction,’’ as it 

called. Every boat load is sold al- 
together. Twenty-five or thirty sales 
are going en at once. The ‘ reduction” 
auction always occurs in the early morn- 
ing, sometimes before light. Men and 
women indiacrimately act as auctioneers 
and buyers, also men and women walk 


| up and down the docks scrutinizing the 


cargoes. 
mence. 
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THE SEE-SAW. 


Langan the window was the neares 
way, an 

sv a @ i 

Sickness sad health heave beew having & game 

with me, 

Tossing me, just like « bell, to and fre; 

Pleasure Cy pein have been doing the same 
wit 


me. 
Treeting me ony like something to throw 


* Doris,’ uncertain who else m 
there, and at the instant be he a ter 


him, and they 






through he went and looked 


n. 
He did not see her, and softly called 
ht be 


rible, agonized scream, and some one 
running violently out ran full against 
ell to the ground to 


Jo clouds for « beliday, 
at she ba: 2 to keep gether. 
Theo. oe» dam rather jolly day, Instinctively he grasped the person b 


Grief, ip her 


Poverty came pretty early—tbed luck to ber'— 


Truly makes an ade ticaate wife. 


I, like @ feel, have been faithful, and stuck to 


ber. 
She'll stick to me for the reset of my life. 


As for our children (I wish we bed drowned 


them all)— 
Those I regard as the woret of my ills; 
How cana 


epeo | 
iving Dell, look me down deep 


ou wonder to bear me confound them 


the ocullar, thinking it was a thief, an 
held him as in a‘ vice. 
of no avail. 


his own in many a town and gown fight, 
besides being stroke of the university 


his time. Whoever it was he held had 


all, 
Seeing that most of those children are Bills! | »,., chance, and waa kept down till other 


wope. who was once an occasional visitor, 
ever looks to o8 us pow for a chat 
Memory comes, though—the cruc! inquisitor! 
(Not that I feel much the better for thet’) 
was e liar; there's no use denying i ; 
emory's tales are decidedly truce ; 
Yet I confess that I like, af'er trying it, 
Hope's conversation the best of the two. 


—_ Se 


| hands came to help to secure him. 

Meanwhile, the men were parleying in 

the hall with the porter. 

‘It's quite impossible,"’ he said, de- 
| Cidedly but civilly. ‘‘My mistress can 
jsee no one tonight on any business 
| whatever. You can see for yourself that 

she cannot, without talking any more 
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BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, |added. ‘*We are here in the name of 
AUTHOR OF “TRE COST OF CONQUEST,” ETC. | the law, and you dare not oppose us."’ 
**] don't know you, and I shall not let | 
[This serial was commenced in No. 37. Back you in,’’ the porter said, dog m 3 
ee can 4 et from all newslealers ve my orders, and I must obey them.” 
¥ "nt Ss Y y “ 
a - —~ the Vanes Sates, or Givers Gem ** And I have my orders, and they must 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE END OF THE STORY, 


Mighty death! 


| mus Luker, ovvlly. 


| 
| ‘She must see me,’’ the detective | 


be obeyed,” the officer said. Call your 
mistress out to speak to us, or it will be 
worse for ber and for you.”’ 

** Aye, call her out,’’ Mr. Luker said, 
coarsely, ‘‘unless you want to see her 


Thou double-visaged shadow! Only judge— arrested for murder before the whole ball 


Rightfulleet arb.ter. 


— Shelley. 


Doris Carlyon herself was the first to 
recover her equanimity after the awk- 
ward contretempa of Muriel's appearance 


in the ball-room. There were 


many 


there who had known her at the time of 
the Royal Academy flasco, and who re- 
membered Jasper’s illness and her own 


sudden flight from England at the time, 
and there were many more who had gos- 
— ever the more recent scandal in 
which her name and his had figured, and 
did not wonder at the wife's madness 
and her terrible words, 


room."’ 

* For what?’ 

‘For murder! We've come to arrest 
her. That's the programme,’ said 
Luker, who appeared to have been drink- 
ing. “‘Oh, you needn't gape at us like 
that. It's allsquare, We've got a war- 
rant, and meap to collar the reward.” 

‘Hush!’ said the detective, with a 
look of disgust on his face, while An- 
thony Colliver spoke quietly to the 
frightened porter. 

‘It's all true, my man, You had bet. 

, ter let us pass in quietly, and then tell 
your mistress, The thing may be man- 


‘She is mad, poor thing,’’ she ree ayed without all the people knowing 
peated to those around her, for thedane- anything about it if you only keep your 


ing had stopped and the guests had con- 
gregated around their hostess in wild 
iffright. ‘* But she is harmless, I hear, 
and my cousin, Mr. Dormer, will see her 
safely bestowed. Pray go on; I assure 
you there is no danger.” 

And so, smiling and entreating, she 
passed from one to another, and at 


length succeeded in restoring a little | 


contidence among the « ors and in 
persuading them to resume their danc- 
ing, and then her own self-control began 
to give way. 


**] must not faint or go into hysterics,” | 


she said to herself, ** with all these peo- 
ple looking at me, and I shall if I don't 
get away a minute.”’ 

Her partner for the next dance came 
up at the moment, and she begged him 
with a smile to let her off. 

** Tl be forever grateful to you,” she 
said, ‘if you'll cover my retreat, instead 
of insisting on the Lancers.”’ 

‘Certainly, if you would rather not 
dance,"’ he said, somewhat stiffly, 

**T would rather not. I want to find 
my cousin, and see what he has done 
with that poor creature. Besides, I am 
a little upset, and I want a minute's 
quiet. Saunter to the door with me, 
end then leave me. I'll pay you with 
two dances by-and-by, if you want 
them.’ 

He did her bidding—as who did not 9— 
and no one noticed that Miss Carlyon 
had left the room except Mrs, Bellew, 
who asked her where she was going. 


**Only away for a breath of air and a | a strange, awful 


little quiet, auntie,’’ she replied. 


head. Don't stare like that, but fetch 
her.”’ 

The man rose slowly from his seat, 
and opened the door of a small parlor. 

** Step in here,” he said, ‘‘and I'll go, 
Heaven send this is a bad dream, and 
that I shall wake out of it. It can't be 
true."’ 
| “Itistrue. You'll wake to the real- 

ity of it by and by, when you see her 
driven off with us,’ said Luker, ‘* Make 
haste, my man. Gracious heaven ! what's 
| that ?”’ 
A woman's scream, appalling in its 
| horror, ringing through the empty pas- 
sages, rising high above the music and 
the sound of feet in the ball room. 

‘Something has happened,’’ said the 

detective. ‘Where is it?’ for the 
sound had seemed to come from close to 
| where they stood, 
‘It is my mistress’ voice,”’ the man 


“She must 


| said, his face ashy white, 
| be in the drawing-room,"’ 
He pushed open the huge folding doors 
| that shut in the hall, and went into the 
| lobby, on which one door of the drawing 
| room opened. The others followed him 
}and burst open the doors just as a rush 
of terrified dancers from the ball room 
| appeared at the windows. 
| Muriel Onslow lay insensible on the 
| floor, and Doris Carlyon stood in a strange 
|cramped attitude by the marble table 
| right under the picture of her that the 
strange artist had painted. 
| Doris Carlyon undoubtedly, but with 
+ in her eyes, and 


|her face gray w an ashen pallor. 


‘‘Find Ernest, my dear, if you can,"’ | Her dress was disordered, too; some one 


the old lady said. ‘He has something 
to say to you.”’ 
“‘T'll let him find me if he wants me,”’ 


she retorted, as she passed on. ‘Tell 


| had torn her crimson sash and her knots 


| of red flowers, and scattered them in | 
| strange manner, for there were 


streaks of red in her costume that were 


him I am in the drawing-room ; there’s | not there before, and one or two of her | 


no one there.”’ 

The drawing-room, where the much- 
talked-of picture hung, was empty, and 
Doris passed in there. It had been her 
will to have it just as it was, that parties 
heated with dancing might stroll in 
through the open windows, if they so 
chose, and rest themselves on its luxu- 
rious couches and chairs. 

By-and-by it would be echoing with 
passing feet and merry voices; now 
there was no one there. The portrait 
stood out in the softened light of the 
lamps, which seemed to give to its weird 
whiteness and crimson splashes a shim- 
mering tremor that made it look alive. 

“It is a ghastly pictuie,’’ Doris said 
to herself, as she sank wearily on one 
of the soft fauteuils, “II have it taken 
away.”’ 

Something stirred near her in the 
shadow of the window-curtain, and she 
started up with a look of horror in her 
eyes, that darkened and deepened with 
awful intensity as she recognized what 
she gazed upon. 

Ernest Dormer could not 


see where 


} and look that struck all 


red roses were lying on the floor. 

Something there was in her attitude 
resent dumb 
with horror and dismay, and the detective 
was the first to break the spell. He 
went up to her, but she took no notice. 

‘*Miss Doris Carlyon,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
are my prisoner.”’ 

She never moved or lifted her eyes, | 
and he laid his hand upon her arm, 
Then the tension of her muscles seemed 


| to relax, and she fell forward at his feet 


Muriel went; she did not turn back and | 


make straight for the house, as he ex- 
pected she would, but ran on towards 
the park. He pursued her for a little 
way, but he could neither see her nor 
hear her footsteps, and ine turned back 
to give the alarm and have her searched 
tor, 

Ile saw as he passed the windows of 
the ball room that she had not returned 
there, The dancing was geing on with 
spirit, and no sign of an intruder was 
Visible among the gay throng 

*T must warn the servants,”’ he said 
to himself, and went round to the side 
doer, 

As he did so, the sound of wheels came 
crunching over the gravel, and a vehicle 
stopped in front of the doer. 

Ernest Dormer forgot all about Muriel 
and her madness, and the probable mis- 
chief she might do, when he heard the 
voices of the men he had left at Rugby , 
imjuiring for Doris in the hall. There , 
was time, he thought. He might save 
her yet, and he rushed through the - - 
sages to the ball room, finding Mrs. 1- 
lew in the place where he had left 
her. 

“Where is Doris?’ he 
Choking voice. 
eae the drawing-room. 

S happened ?"" 

‘They are here" 

She knew what be meant by “ they,”’ 
and sauk back in her seat with a low 
moan, while Ernest sprang across the 
toom, to the great bewilderment and 
confusion of the dancers, who thonght 
eertainiv be cuust be mad or drunk 


asked, in a 


Why, what 


to the ground, leaving red stains and 
splashes on the white marble as she fell. 

** Good heavens! she has been stabbed!" 
he said, recoiling, while shrieks and 
moans rose from the terrified witnesses 
of the terrible scene, ‘Shut the doors 
and windows. Let no one escape from 
the house.”’ 

They lifted her up and laid her on a 
sofa. She was not dead, but dying fast; 
they were powerless to avert the catas 
trophe, and Septimus Luker looked on 
with baleful eyes. 

“She's done it herself,’ he 
balk the law.” 

Doris heard the coarse speech, and 
shook her head faintly. She turned her 
eyes to where Muriel had been placed, 
still insensible, and Anthony Colliver 
answered her look. 

She didn’t do it?” 

* No”? faintly said the white lips: and 
the detective whispered 

“I think she did, from all [ve heard 
She came herve on purpoge.”” 

Ome of Doris’ guests was ber family 
doctor, and he came and bent over her 
with tears in his eyes. 

“It is ne use,” he said, quietly. *No 
thing can be dom Before you can get 
any one else here the end will come. 
Better use your energies to tind the man 
who did the deed.” 

He was found already 
geaxt old man spoke Ernest Dormer and 
two others dragged him in through the 
window. Rough and ragged, unshaven, 
and gaunt with days of privation, with 
the weapon in his hand and the blood of 
his vietinvon bis clothes, he stond revealed 
in the light of the lamps, a hideous ob 
ject—the man Kalph Rutherford, whieme 
disappeatince had created such a comime- 
tien, and whose chiki was even new at 
Kingcolm, the petted favorite of the 
woman who was dying by bis hand 

He betraved no emotion at being 
caught. He steod there gazing with a 
hard light m his evil eyes on the prostrate 
form on the sofa and the frightened face~ 
around bom 

“Pye paid my debts at last,” he nau. 
"You came hunting for 
My wife and I are 


sand, oe? 






hven as the 


after «a pau. 
a life. take 
«suits thew 


mine 


The man strug- 
gled violently to free himself, but it was 
Ernest Dormer in his col- 
lege days had thrashed bargees, and held 
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t “Wife r’ 
The word was echoed from man 
and he repeated it with a scornful 
“Ves, wife!’ he said. ‘My 


lips, 


~ 






EVENING POST. 


to notice her, except in tumbling over MEN WITH NO MUSIC IN THEM. 
her, so I just o 1 her in there. If 
there's a doctor to be had you'd better 
get one, She seems to be coming to her- 


BY MARY DALLA&®, 


Teresa Sclavoni, the peasant girl, who | self. I do not mean he * play th 
- forsook me fora rich man, stabbed “I'l thank you by and by, Mr, Colli- fiddle, nor discriminate between den 
him as I have stabbed her when shecould ver,’’ Ernest said, warmly. ‘‘ You have | save the Queen" and somebody's aym 


nothing more from him. 


time; my time has come now.’ 

1 him away, for heaven's sake, 
nak 
Doris heard what was going on. 

“ Doria,” he whis 
me—only one word, 

** My husband.”’ 


j ho is that man?’ 


The answer was distinct on though 
r heard 


no one but those close around 


eight, and the most enduring athlete of it. 


** And is his story true ?"’ 


Yes, it is true,” she said, in the same 
distinct tone, rather sharper than before, 
for to speak the words was her last effort 


of life. 
Almost with them on her li 


Carlyon's ended life. 





CHAPTER LIT. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Small service is true service while its lasts; 
Of friends, however humble, soorn not one 
— Wordeworth. 


No one thought of the child in the ter- 
rible confusion of those awful momenta. 
The little fellow had stayed up very late, 
and had been allowed to see the guests, 

‘and to be petted and flattered to his 
heart's content. 

Setting aside his benefactress’ partial 
love, he was really a very beautiful bey, 
and the fantastic way in which Doris 
chose to dress him added not a little to 
his rather foreign-looking loveliness. 
He had been more than usually fondled 
since the curious episode narrated seme 
time since, when he had insisted that he 
saw his father, for it had had a strange 
effect upon him, He had grown distant 
and theughtful beyond his years, and 
been found quietly crying for “* papa’ 
twice in an unchildish fashicn that was 
very pitiful, Soon this grand night he 
had been attired in Doris’ favorite com. 
tume for him—a ruby velvet frock, 
trimmed with point lace, with his hair 
in a tangled mass of curls, looking lovely 
enough to be the son of a prince. 

The ladies all petted him, and if they 
wondered and whispered and said unwar 
rantable things in * asides’ about him, 
they were loud in open praise of Miss 
Carlyon’s bounty, goodness and taste, 

It was not till Master Ralpho had 
fallen asleep in the arms of a baronet's 
wife—a fat, motherly woman, with 
plenty of young ones at home—that he 
would permit any one to carry him to 
bed. 

(mee there he was forgotten, The 
servants were too busy entertaining their 
friends in the servants’ hall, and ma- 
heuvring to yet peeps at what was 
geing on in the ball-room, to think of 
him, and when the shrieks and moans 
that arose told of some dire tragedy, 
they rushed ¢n masse to the windows 
and door of the ball-room, and forgot 
the boy alone upstairs whom the fatal 
crime had made master of Kingcolm 
Grange and all in it. 

Poor baby! For all his wealth he was 
as bare of friends as any waif that ever 
saw the light, unwished for unweleomed, 
in a workhouse ward. No one was near 
him to soothe and pacify him when the 
disturbance downstairs roused him from 
his sleep. 

He made his way down-stairs and 
evept into the room, his little feet dab 
bling in the blood stains on the carpet, 

Ernest was the tirst to see him, and he 
caught him up and consigned him to one 
of the servants. 

* Take him away, and keep him away, 
for heaven's sake,’ he said. “Such 
& sight is enough to make an idiot of 
him for life.”’ 

The little incident recalled him to the 
reality of what seemed a hideous dream. 
All was confusion, and no one knew 
what todo. There was nobody but him 
to take the command of the frightened 
household or to restore order amongst 
the bewildered crowd of territiod guests, 
who were rushing out of the Grange in 
any way they could, carriages being 
seized and appropriated by any one whe 
could get hoid ot them, and the utmost 
confusion prevailed. 

In an hour he had restored something 
like tranquility, The drawing-room was 
locked up with what lay there composed 
in awful stillness on a couch 5 the cdete« 
tives and Septimus Luker had driven off 
with Ralph Rutherford, and Mos. Bellew 
was recovering from her hysteries and 
fuinting-tit under the doctors charge im 
her own room. 

He had quieted the servants, most of 
whom wanted to rush out 
then and there, with a few sharp, dec 
sive words, promising that they should 
all be paid and goon the morrow if they 
chose, but that they must be quiet now 
and de what they could to restore order 
and quiet te the house 

They obeyed him, as a master mind os 
generally obeyed, andl went about what 
he bid them do quietly enough 

Ernest walked inte the deserted ball 
room, all strewed with crushed thowers 
broken fans, torn dresses, amd all the 
paraphernalia of flirtation which the 
guests had cast aside in their lieste te 
get away from the scene of loornen 

He was alone for a bret moment, 
ther all of a suedelen fow the thet time be 
hiseel Veow 


of the louse 


tine 
remembered) Muriel Ike etten 
hes im the ceofissieonn of 
what back lapeypeneet Wheat bevel bees 
of her’ Where was she’ 

He strete breed prise aisibele 
on the thoar when he had helped te drap 
Ralph Rutherford! to the feet of his vu 
tim; bat whe could have spusited hes 
away’ Was she dead tor? Was the 
Whele world a hideous death hamber ” 

His brain began to reel, and be put he 
hands to his head. Fatigue and want of 
sleep combined with strong excitement 
were telling on him, and he telt as though 
he would lose his senses. bor a niment 
he felt like falling, and sunk on the near 
est seat to recover, when a hamd lanl on 
his shoulder recalled him te himself, amd 
looking up he saw Anthony Collives 
standing before bine. 

“You here?” he sand, im 
ment, 

aa Yes, lim here, he repite al, quietly 
“I thought To might be of use, and | 
think | have been. she's safe.’ 

“She! Who?" 

‘Mre. Omslow.’ 

Where?’ asked Ernest Dorner, 
springing up, with a great load lifted off 
his mind. 

Tn the supper temern 


very @Xtsteiee 


hact seem her 


astonish 


No oue seemed 


I swore to 
revenged. She baulked me for a long 


done me a great service. I believe I'm 
knocked up,’’ he said, weariedly. ‘1 can 
hardly stand.” 

“Ah! come and have a glass of wine. 


phony in A minor, A man may not sing 
(or a woman either), and yet have music 

have a good deal of soul-music. The 
man we mean has a heart with no chords 


‘Ned Bowen subscribed five dotlars.”’ 
“TI dom't me how he can afford it,”’ I 
replied, ‘‘aa he does ~\ = better 
wages ot Work more hours nde” 
few days after the f event, 
on invitation from Ned and bis 
wife, we apent an evening at their 
which we found adh totter pwehere = 
than our own, though there was no ap- 


y of furniture. 


Ernest Dormer, for he saw that 
red, ‘“‘speak to 


the | 
shapely head, with its coronal of flowers, 
all crushed and broken now, fell back on 
}the arm that held it, and the story of 
Teresa Sclavoni was told with Doris 


You've been knocking about without an 
rest, and tussling with a madman, 


to knock down any one. Now 
thing more than I was obliged 
- was enough—eo I'm ready for an 
t 


could help,”’ 


* You are very good. You have helped 


already in taking care of poor Muriel."’ 
be off,"’ said the odd old man. 
But Ernest wrung his hand, and beg 
i him to stay. 
sim, 
speak to, 


They went together into the supper 
many- 
ragrant 


room, all set ouc with glitteris 
hued glass and silver, with 
flowers and rare viands for the guests, 


whom no temptation could ever persuade 
to sit down in that house; and there 
upon a velvet lounge, the place of honor 


where Dori# Carlyon was to have sat, lay 
Muriel Onslow, white and insensible still, 
but breathing, her fair hair falling round 
her face like a glory. She looked inex. 
pressibly lovely and peaceful, 

“T don't know much about it,’’ An 
thony Colliver said, but IT think she's 


very ill, We must have a doctor,” 

* There's one in the house fow,’” said 
Ernest, ** Mrs, Bellew is-——"’ 

“Ah! in tits, amd all that) sert of 


things, of course,’ was the grim reply. 
That's natural, But con't you think 
if you were to see the old lady and tell 
her that her help was wanted here, it 
would do her more good than all the 
hartshomn and doctor's stuf! in the 
world, 

“Tih try it,’ said Ernest, 
Ti being the doetor.” 

In tive minutes he had roused Mos 
Bellew trom her prostration by the news 
that Muriel was in the house very ill; in 
tive more she was standing by her side 
inthe supperroom, very much frightened, 
but able to be of use and help. 

The doctor came, and looked very 
grave, giving it as lis opinion that Mu 
riel was very ill, Tle ovdered her to bed 
immediately, and desired that a nurse 
might be sent for Ernest Dormer under 
took that she should have every comfort 
the Grange could furnish, 

“She is under my charge at present,’ 
he said, 'und she shall want for noth 
ing.” 

So Muriel, unconscious still, was moved 
away te the room that had been hers 
when was Muriel Chisholm, Miss 
Carlyou's companion, and the doetor 
gave it as his opinion that a crisis of het 
malady had come 

“She will awake either much bette: 
or much worse,’ he said, “Loam in 
clined to think the former. It is just 
possible that she may be quite well, but 
the cases of perfect recovery are rare 
Some faculty ov other is generally want 
in 


“Anyway, 


nhc 


fine the ‘just possible’? became the 
truth in Muriel’s case, She lay for seve 
ral days unconscious of what was pass 
ing around her, knowing nothing of the 
sud stir, of inquest and funeral which 
followed each other in quick succession, 
and waking at length weak as an infant, 
only conscious of the faet that she was 
in her old room at Kingeolm Grange, 
aml with the memory of all that had 
passed since her girlhowl erased from 
leew torial, 

They let hev alone, aml by degrees it 
all eame bit by bit to the time when she 
had been instrumental in bringing about 
Jaspers arrest. She remembered going 
te Anthony Colliver, and with him to the 
police officer, and after that all) was 
blank till she had entered the drawing 
room at Kingeolm and beheld Ralph 
Rutherford strike Doris Carlyon to the 
heart. 

iler remorse and distress were terrible 
to see, She imagined Jasper to be dead, 
done to death by her means, and refused 
to be comforted, By degrees they told 
her all—how not death, but a very limited 
uoprisonment, Was the doom that had 
overtaken her husband, and how, when 
he came out of prison, friends would not 
ler waaretinnge te help hime te begin life 
anew somewhere else 

As soon as she was able te be moved, 
Linest Dormer and Mis. Bellew took her 
back to Lemon and placed her ina quiet 
heloamge With her echildren, ane Kingeooln 
Gaange Was shut up, Ernest being ap 
potted by the Lord Chancellor guardian 
te the little heir so suddenly discovered 
and orphaned, 

It Was some time before it was cleemed 

ite for Muriel to see her hasbauwd, buat 
Jasper sent her a letter comtainimy his full 
vel free forgiveness, which Ernest ob 
permission tor him to write and 
sovlunperused by the authorities, “The 
ane Kine influence was brought to bear 
ubsequentl, and a day came when a 
weeping wonmmn, closely veiled, was 
ushered tnte the cell of prisoner Ne iM 
nnwatched 


tasstoeel 


cdl allowed te pena there 

by the warelers 
\iveh see the 

o inishwment drew tea 


tlhayes cl ‘hishow 


«hese 


Jaspers 
sud his very 
Was formeotten save ly the 


eaistetis very 


few whe were tot ashiannedd ter cull them 
ives bets Creeneed 
ji Bh COON TENG BD 
-_> -_ -> 
(isk hine 10 rpythiinge one tl 

well wall take a tan feed bwedlls 
cept pimelinige lis tiagers in the crack of 
tele, if os, teiegitestionmably. a quarrel 
Nev tate even Lathe te think bess of ban 
welt atten ot) thats beeteore It elev riaeles 
bite tm the eves of other steel, What ts 
worse, beleutets begs sertesebeidituers cote Chee cone 
hae, ame imereases the parwer of pus 
steteate reeitabeabity cme Che cthies I hee 
troth os, the mere peaceably ane quietly 


the coe spe ige bl bees 


Lin ite Cases eratiof ten, the better « 


we vet om, tpert tere Cent 
orttie 


is, 1a man cheats you, quit dealing with 


hte: Of lee is abusive, quit) his companys 
wuel it he slameders you, take cure te live 
my Cheat teerleedy well leelee ve lite Nu 


mation Whi be as, or brow lee tistines wert 
the Way os ter bet bonne adem: fen 
there  vething bette: 
calm asel quitet way of clealing with the 


wisest 
thas thin cemel 
wWieliges We treet with 

—__—- — 
iideedd as tet 
auy limited civele, 


evtatboedd 


the vers 


WG imanons 


matich tess te 


narrow one of private Crvenmdsbip. anmed 
smn webvice sey often dn proud 
from 1} with whom we Mave con 
ifwetlesi tr the orl iritiene 








looking at'’—he finished hia sentence 
*; with a jerk of his band towards the 
drawing-room—‘‘and all that's enough 

I came 
here quite fresh, and I didn't look at any- 
to—and that an actual fact, and what are your | 


, and IT thought I'd stay and see if I 


“Iflam in the ri say so, and I'll 


t» it, and a mind without any keys. 


Very probably he ts extremely sensible; | but I could 
he can count you up a column of figures | feelings whenever I contrast their 

He knows what he home with Or Sopemanee of our @wn. 
ought to pay for beef a pound, and what 


without hesitation. 


shoukl be the price of coal; but if you 
make a joke, he inquires blandly, ‘Is 


- reasons for thinking so?’ He can laugh 
when some one tumbles down, or bumps 
his head against a post; but he must 
have his cause for merriment in some 
such palpable form to comprehend it, 


As for sentiment, or rom , OF poetry, 


| he leaves those for “7 he conside: 
-| idiota, He never fe love—not he; 
It was a great relief to 
he declared, to have some one to 


he quietly marries, acoording to his 
taste—a handsome or @ useful wife—and 
| thereafter performs his duty by dressing 
her very well, and carefully replenishing 
the larder. 
does not make love to her, he makes 
love to no one else, but it is only because 
it ian’t in him, 
dreamily miserable, and blames herself 
for it because she has no cause. 

You can't touch that man, You can- 
het reproach him; you cannot make him 
feel the woes of others; he gives a certain 
amount yearly to public charitios, but he 
never gave a beggar a penny in hiv life. 
He never gave a child a loving kins, 
though he offers a religiously formal 
touch of his cold lips on proper gecasions, 
such as meeting after & journey, to his 
wife and offspring. He goes to his 
friends’ funerals in solema black, and 
invariably speaks well of the departed; 
but he eats as hearty a dinner after it as 
usual, and never sheds a tear, 

| hate the man without music, I'd 
rather have todo with the most reckless 
creature of impulse—the man with as 
many strings and chords and notes to his 
woul that, unskilfully played on, there is 
sometimes discord, the man who wants 
to seb when all comes right at the end of 
the play, and the heroine falls into the 
here's arma; the man whe woukl give 
his last shilling to some unworthy beggar 
whe buys a dram with it, and is hurt 
aud angry without cause, and ready to 
make amends the moment after—men 
whe love ardently, and are such friends 
as were Damon and l’ythias—men who 
are always having the worst of it, but 
whe come out at the end the brighter for 
their rubs, and who at list, when angel's 
hamls shall play upon their soul's harps, 
shall show that only unskilfaul playing 
ever made them harsh. ln faet, give me 
rather than none at all 
nm the man when | would choose to be 
my friend, 


Lerer tenete de pentane 
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THE HOLE IN THE POOKET. 


nY FR. WwW, 


Jonas Slack and his wife commenced 
housekeeping, as many other young 
people do, with littl: means for defray 
ing the necessary expenses; but as he 
was a good mechanic, he could generally 
find employment in his native village, | 
and she being an industrious littl: wo- | 
man, besides doing her housework, 
earned considerable in the course of a 
year, by doing plain sewing, But still | 
they did not seem to prosper aa did Ned 
Bowen and his wife, who commenced 
housekeeping near them about the same 
time, ake similar cireumstances, The 
reason why and the way he made the 
discovery, we will let him tell in his own 
words 

My wife said to me one evening, ‘ Mr. 
Slack, I wish to pet some thread and 
needles at the store, amd want @ little 
change.”’ 

I felt in my pocket, examined my 
wallet thoroughly, but could find ne 
thing that would pass for currency at 
the and eported the unpleasant 
fact to her, 

‘Why,’ said she, “what has become | 
of the halfatollar T gave you this morn 
ing, that T got from Mrs, Jones for sew | 


| 


store, 


ing’ (She had always made me cashier 
of the tirm.) 

After another unsuccessful attempt to 
thal it, T maid 

‘Mrs, Slack, [think there must be a 
hole in one of my pants, for certainly | 
have net yot it, and T de not think of 
anything T have paid it out for," 

will look at your pun kets this 
evenmy, said she, mildly, ‘amd will 
mend them if they need it.’ 

It was net lony after this conversation 
that T remembered having treated myself 
and three friends to toe cream, but eon 
eliledd te kee a the ecliseovery to tiynelf 

L ocensbelit thie hole in yer 
pocket last night,” my wife, the 
beat morning, ia pentlhe tome, and with 
4 look that my feelings prevented me 
frevm me eth tage Cleve ly; andl all the teply 
J telt willing to make was, Ah, couldn't 
your 

\ few days alterwards she 
twenty five cents she had lately 
for sate 


any 
saul 


called om 
tries bev 
thepromitedd in subtreasury 
keeping 
Hewully 


it best te 


my 


Mis. Slack, 


how a bold front, * 


wail 1, thaskiny 
there must 
commer OF seam ino ony pocket 
theugh really T cennbal mest 
could the mis 


lee sennane 
that ts 
tinned cone 


open, 
my mene than I 


sity quarter 


Tt there as, it is sitageethar that [lid 
wet tod at the other even,” saicl she 
nb let seal quiet way Trot TE owill bee 
wee te thwd ot this evenmy i) there is 
any 

Cre thee way te ty werk allen clitanes 
Whithe putesing « ctyar store, the fate of 
ey Wale puaiter cane clintimetly ter my 
torte Tt daaed Vateinboeed tte sttseke, «. ¢ 
thal pawl ten tive timely Masvoned cians 
Siivede serteve cf coy Vibbagee Orvetels lial 
welpeed tee Do chispreome of wiithe disctis sing 
prrlition there the pres botis event 

Mis. Slack had never told me whether 


vie tomo any belle in may pocket on tet 
and TP diel wet feel dinpomed to pumsli the 
eevembiggaticrs conte tle subject any fructher 
at the Ceres 


Although Twas seldlom: entirely out of 


hange still it Was frequentiy un 
pleasantly scarce In fact LT spent more 
than | was aware of, in small item, 


fie clay today, ancl the result was that 
IL liel without things at home which my 
wages woull lave enabled me to buy, 
ail left seme for charitable purposes, 

(me day lL was presented with a sub 
riptien paper tor the benetit of an Or 
phan Asylum, which T reluctantly handed 
back without signing, with the remark 
that T really comb not afford it 

My wife srmileal saelly 


ite at preeler teeth 


is she said te 


(ne virtue he haa; if he | 


Generally his wife is | 


| aly inng, 


— attempt to make any needless 
evening passed pleasantly away, 


hot avoid some un 


“T wonder," l to my wife, on our 
way home, “if Bowen — go in 
debt for some of their furniture?’ 

“He does not,”’ she replied, ‘for his 
| wife told me they did not owe a dollar in 
| the world."’ 
| ‘*But how cam they live as they are 
| doing on bis wages, if he gives five dc 

at a time for charitable purposes ?"" 
“T think I can tell you,"’ said my wife, 
in a hesitating manner. 
| Well, do, if you please,” I replied, 
| not a little curious to know what her 
| kleas on the subject were. 

** Well,”’ she continued, ‘in the first 
place, she never buys for herself any 
unnecessary finery, and takes good care 
that nothing ia lost or destroyed that 
comes into the house—"’ 

But," said I, interrupting her, “I 
doubt amazingly whether she is more 
careful in that respect than my own 
model wife," 

‘In the second place," said *he 
in as careful in these respects as ta, 
He buys no ice cream, ¢ etc., neither 
for himself nog any of his 
friends. Inshort, my dear Mr. Slack, he 
has no hole in hia a 

It was the first word of suspicion m 
wife ever uttered on the subject, anc 
eae fact, together with the cony 
that she clearly saw, and ao unexpected] 
but in se bind « manner, told = oe po 
cause of the difference between our home 
and that of Ned BKowen and his wife, out 
me to the quick —or rather, I should have 
sail, it sewed me up, and my pocket, 
too; they have newer been in holes since 
that evening, Her change has always 
been safe in them ever sinee, and our 
home now will not suffer by a comparison 
with that of our friends, the Howena, 
With good books and papers, Loan spend 
my leisure hours more pleasantly and 
profitably at home than anywhere else; 
and the saving of small expenses more 
than pays for them, and is the secret of 
BUCOORA, 
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LOVE LIGHTENS TOIL. 


Ilow easy it is to work when we are 
happy! low delightful when we are 
happy, to work for those we love. A life 
of constant toil, merely for subsistence, 
is very hard aud sad, X heart can bear 
it. The strain will break the courage 
and sour the tomperof anybody. There 
muat be, before the worker, some better 
reward than the supply of his mere phy- 
sical wants, ov he wilt become a discon- 
tented being. He must work for lows 
more than money, or he is miserable, 

The thought of loving hearts at home 
nerves the strong arm of the man at hia 
toil, and sends the warm blood singing 
through his heart. The wife, in her 
enna labor, is happy, thinking of 
the evening hour, when she may sit down 
with her husband, and be rewarded by 
his companionship, for all that, during 
the day, she accomplishes or endures for 
him and her littl: ones, 

She knows not how hard she works, se 
long as sho is happy in him. She would, 
if need be, kill a. If with hard labor 
for his sake, and not dream that she was 
And he, if a true man, would do 
the same for her, For what do warm, 
fond hearts know of how much they om 
dure for each other? ° W hy,'’ say they, 
“the more the better, It is for love— 
for love."' 

What kitehen under ground, what back 
attic, seven ator ies high, is dreary enough 
to darken the face of the maiden, work 


| ing to make ready for a lover's visit? No 


one ever sawa place that could «do it, 
Under the excitement of love, especially 


| of love requited, wonders of work, other 


Wise impossible, have been accomplished ; 


jamd ne it will be again, and the worker 


hardly knows that he has been tasked 
= os al 

Don’t ne a Lonsten.—A_ lobster, 
when left high aud dry among the rocks, 
has not sense amd eneny enough to work 
his way back to the sea, but waite for 
the sea to come to him, Lf it does net 
come, be remains where he is and dies 
altherngh the sliphtest weal 
enable him te reach the which 
are perhaps tossing and tumbling: within 





eLereime 


waver 


a yard of him There is a tide in 
human affairs that casts men inte tight 
places, and leaves them there like 


atranced lolaters Tt theery clecmrne ter bbe 
where the breakers have tung them, ex 
peeting seme gram billow te take them 
andl them te 
stnooth water, the chances are that then 
hopes will never be realizes Nor is it 
right they sbrcvtalel bee Phe nem tal element 
ought met te help line whe makes me 
effort te help litttone lt 


—_—_—_- —_— 


omits sheutelers earry 


ely Workin to wl 
the 
laleoratory there are 


NATURE ts the 


nomaterialin worthless oly « leteuist 


tt whrerme mr Wante 
mily artist wihihowe oom 


htael whic ene 


products, aged the 


poritiotim are iilinite ly vist tel 





fertility of mivent tie wbiacestabele 
= - 7 

Pwo bess are potiied by lowe as two 
words thy a peritaten = lay pleete-- stent at nes 
i ee 

—_—_——_-_ — 

Poten any at frre trineate 
Whose heart, like «a tibeean wat 
tppemrs bowelvest ine tts leaking ase er 

Miechio!l im the tir 

We atiteot amaly te i . ' ‘a 
preetuce ep dem sunt . “* ut 
the valuatile Aim * teem tact 
Hh Vegetable pharmacy onal tnteract 
their main infuen« tT moet power 
known antidote ever we ' malaria | 


Moerertek es Sree Birt © pare Botan 
teal medicine whet be Rees! anti septicse 
tenios, alteratives stet *'\mualan!« i the \eer 
table wing mare s@litulls and efeetivel ui 


hime! At seasone cot (he 


phere ie surcharge 


a) @henm the atuseur 
wilh Mias@e and #heaere 


the specific viru ey le tions eased 1 


sapposed to be present ‘he atf, thie famow 


corrective shoubkl be tasen regulariy as 4 


tective All wh lance nerve + prevat 
then may ted deflance plermitter emit 
tent fevers anmiin factt. all ¢ er* menerite 
by foal exhalation. of Mypure were 


Tapewerm! tapeworm! 
Removed alive, wiih heel complete + ious 
two to three huure No fee Olt removed, by De 
Kusaer, No 20 N Nemo. Phila seat, Pim 
and Stomach Worn wove ev, 
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ENERGY 


It ts a common erred to mistake mere 
effort for energy Where there i* real 
power adequate te the performance of 


the task in haw, there will be me effort 
The strong man will Lift a weight emails 
amd even gracefully, while the weak man 
whe rushes forward and pute forth all 


Peim wivetageth, tay poart ated tug at the 


Doseede ss, beet cathet Cathe tee aocceplond 
the tack of does it onmdy tn a mtraiiedd and 
avkward manner, sheowtog plaiuly bose 
want of the reoyminite peower These i 
in comme tien with every forme of bravery 
a true nergy aml ite countertent Dhaster 


be teed comerage, Fashinens te tert te atdatiens, 
chergty, olive we be treet Cove tatinede 


bel pratiotee, frmtl bateliteeme te te 


teapewdat ‘iv 


ot viahert 


recklessness is tet iagmaninmnely arel 
desperation is tet sell sho wcetbon 
—-_- —_ 
MEMORIES 
The heart has meneties that never 
die. the rough usage of the world can 
net obliterate them Feeble age. trem 


bling on the brink of the grave, has them 
when everything cbse Las fed and been 
if ten Thev are memeortes of home 
early home, the house where we were 
bern, the vard with its wealth of roses 
and flowering vires the ther 
where the robins made there nests spring 
after spring, paying their rent to songs 
such as we en of, but newer hear 
afterwards; the old elms and the swing 
where the children used te play, all the 
while the mother sat by the low front 
window, her face beaming out coeasion 
ally through the folds of the dainty 
muslin curtain. the same old house with 
ite pointed gables, quaint cornices and 
antique windows 
where we ua«l to dream of all the great 
glad world had in store for us Dear 
old home, with its gay dreams and sunny 
hours, and cloudless skies and hours of 


Vrrasties 


the treseaed chan bens 


Disa, and glorious happiness, gene one 
bey cone 
The traveler, clinbang the mcnnntanes 


of a land wet his own, will, anand all his 
teile ared all hie changes, revert ever and 
anon te the time when « youth or a 
school bow, he roamed the tlelds amd hills 
of bis 

The mariner, rocked by the storms of 
the sea, or resting at seme foreygn port, 
will run throngh the long lapse of years 
beck to the hours when, with a brother 
and sister, he frolicked the jyovous hours 
of youth away 

Neither change nor time, neither age 
nor years, neither distance nor disease, 
neither guilt ner passion oan ever efface 
or bhet from the heart those memartes of 
the spring time of life, thoughts such as 
will reprealuce, on the verge of eternity 
the freshness of emotion, of life, and de 
sire with which existence on earth began 


own tative lene 
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REASONS FOR LOOKING PRETTY 


The te ar gem tea tts why we should 
always appear as well as possible, Taking 
strong efleat ex 
ape Ube mand, it 


inte conmiberation the 


terior things probace 
leetet & heoeanty, if we chestne hapypt 
ness That i generally comomted to be 
the chief olyect of life. thenefare it is 
well to observe the thitggs mont caloulated 
to praiuce such a result 

A oomectousneoss of looking well, being 
dlremeexd in geal taste, and oomsequently 
pleasing to the eves of thase by whom we 
are eurrounded, proaluces an efleot for 
ourselves as pleasant We feel nice—aee 
that others appreciate ua, and our hearts 
warm with a glow of satiafaction which 
semds lights to the eye and lip in genial 
smiles The atmosphere bent us is 
pervaded with a presence of joy Tt is 
the thrill of “angel breathings upon 
human lips,’ which purify us from dis 
contentment and the weariness which 
ariees out of disoontontment 

The effect upon the sparntes of a dark 
or bright day w unmistakable. As un 
mistakable us the effect af our surround 
ings wherever we chaaee to be Our 
seoneilivenoss to exterior influences, ren 
ders us happy, depressed, or miserable, 
acoonling to the degree of beauty about 
us. In a pleasant, airy, well furnished 
room we grow » Be In a dark, 
loomy one we are depressed A smiling 

~ charms us to forgetfulness of many 
Ds, while a sombre one makes us remem. 
ber them so vividly, we are apt to grow 
morbid and exaggerate thom. In the 
fowl ensemble of & mau or woman —dresa, 


agammat— 

——_ The surround. 
speak for the tastes aad habits of a 
er ae ease, ena The 
ts a part of thean, and the most tm- 


THE 
\ 


A STRING TIED BOUND MY FINGER 


SY sor @ Balhae 


The bell thet strikes the @erning borer 
ie me thet | cheemid eet Leger 

And winds around my heart ite power 
Tight a¢ the string erewed my teerr 


A sweet geet wight | give, end tere 

Fer from wy Choughi« I needs mur! fing ber 
Wh bicamed (not lerely evening @hen 

Bhe tied the etrieg eroved my Goger 


Lovely anf rirteous, kind and fair 

A eecet toned belle oh @he ehell etme ber 
( hee bet beligen al) beware 

W ho thes euch strings around their Gnger 


Wheat shall Ide? Pll 1) me down 
Awd tn my leteere bowre Tl ting ber 

Whe gave me neither smile wor power 
fut tied « etring eround my fager 


Now may the quiet star lit howre 

Their gentiost dees and perrumee bring ber 
Aad morning thew it¢ eweelteet fowers 

Te ber whowe string ¢ roend my Rewer 


And pevermore may I forget 
Th ot where Ie a tid linger 

Net watch enother hanes an! ant 
Anuthet offing arene’ my finger 


=—=>_—-_—- =—_ 





INITIALS 
HY YROLET HaeTINGes 
Maude was tired She had walked 
rapidly after leaving the  post-offior 


whither ber father had asked ber to yo 
for his paper, aml the sun was getting 
uncomfortably big tn the cloudless sien 
mer sky Me, when ehe came to a com 
lowely spot tn the etrip of wool between 
the village and her father « house, she 
suddenly stopped, sat dewn by a great 
chestnut, and, taking off her broad 
brimmed straw bat, beyan to fan herself 
with great viger 
Bhe waa jptetty 
there, her cheek» fushed far more than 
their wont, her dark eyes bright as dia 
monds, ber dark hair, brushed sinply 
back from her face, and held by a red 
rite, falling in heavy, shining tases 
upon her neck Tt wae a pretty prt 
too, where almost ewery wild wood Mower 
hevewl te 
mate a clean sett carpet for tired feet « 
lhut Maule cid not soem te 
fated 


enough as she sat 


Dele, aad ecood greene tinemnen 
lary limes 
ln memtinentally 
hreamelt diligrentiy 


perelineed, leat 


until ber eve, rowing 


wily among the nekling: prin resens, 
chanced to tall npon a small obypect lying 
im the edge of the path net ten feet 


from ber, whieh eo aroused her interest, 
that she went and picked it up at 
It was 4 pee ket meemerancdum bok, with 
leather cawer 
article «lout the 
marked in ladia ink upon the cover, her 
cheeks wrew redder still and she turned 
ittover and over in her hands, examining 
it as thomgh it bac been the most toter 
esting object imaginable. It was Ralph 
Thorme's book, and Malph  “Thorne’s 
name was the only one that had ever 
called a blush to these pure choeks 

it was very wrong, certainly, the next 
thing she cid Hut Lado not think she 
meant any barm by it; she cid it in such 
a yentle, temler way That is, she 
opened the book, and gianoed at the thrst 
leaf, aud there she found something ols 

her own name Maude Ellis written 
in pened Then, here and therein 
truth, all ever the page, 
bettom the initials, Mo OF 
them, his own, HTL, beth encircled by 
lelicate pore Heel Times 

low the shy eyes widened 
sciously when she saw if, and what a 
happy light came inte them! It was 
little thing, but it was sweet confirma 
tion to a sweet atory that had been told 
her only aweek age, Not that the story 
needed continmation — but when was true 
lowe, in ite first glow and ander, tired of 
receiving: on giving procts ° 

She was still looking at the page still 
Voervelinnge Teer Teach, with poartecd, srniting 
lips, and happy eyes when a sudden 
sound caused her to look up, and there 


ones 
a very ordinary looking 


when she saw han 


from top te 
, wred Dreomicke 


litho 


staal the owner, near eneugh to have 
taken the book from ter land, a Cone, 
amused smile pon his face 

“Oh, Ralph ©" she cried, dropping her 
eyes in an inestant, while the hot blood 
rushed into her cheeks 

* Well, Maude, so you've 
ing, have you’ Are you 
will punish you?" 

Ile took the book, and the trembling 
little hand that held it, and drew the 
drooping head to his shoulder 

They were still standing there ten 
minutes later, and Ralph was turning 
ever the leaves of the litth: book, and 
making the shy eyes look again and 
again at the initials traced here and 
thereon the corners, on the edges, on 
the cover, And Maude did not tell him 
then, but she did afterward, of sundry 
letters faintly penciled upon seraps of 
paper in her writingdesk, or traced, 
more often, upon the window. pane, only 
to be rubbed out the next moment, lest 
some one should see When they parted 
at last, Kalph kissed the recorered book 
and said it was more precious than gold 
te him now 

Time passed on, and Maude was very 
happy tn herlowe. Ralph was an ardent 
wooer, and his fine poetic faney threw a 
fascination about their love, that drew 
all the chords of her sensitive nature te 
him. He was impatient for the marriage 
to take place, but Maude's parents were 
firm in their resolution to keep her with 
them for another year 

Iu the meantime, Maude went to the 
city to spend the winter with a forme: 
school mate, Annie Bascom. It was ber 
first visit te the city, and she enjoyed it 
with girlish andor, But there were times 
when she would hide in her own room, 
and shed copious tears over the distracted 
epiatios she received from Halph, in which 
he portrayed, with agonizing intensity 
the forlornness of his state during her 
absence. In one of bis letters he men 
tioned that Hattie Percival had come 
home from school; in another, he wrote 
that he found her society very agreeable 
“She reminds me so much of you,” he 
said, “that Tam not at all puzzled to 
divine the reason of her attraction for 
me.” At which Maude smiled, think 
ing there was no man on earth whom 
she could liken to her king 


heen thie 


net afraid | 


ly return to home and 
she was not disturbed to 
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dutios, abe smiled softly to herself, think 
lag of the sweet, silly things he had said, 
aud recalling, a= she dusted the piano, 
the low lovre-tones in his voioe, as he bent 
over her while she «at playing with the 
keys, Hat a amall bit of pepe: fluttered 
to the floor from some hic ing place, and 
she picked it ap, klly wondering if it had 
fallen from Valph's pocket. It was the 
torn fragment of an envelope, and it was 
wcribbted all over with letters, which 
vugtled her at first, “TE PLU 
ps all over the paper—and there in 
the corner, a heart, with the letters H 
P. and i? T. in mMogram Within it 
Hattie Percival—it must be her initials, 
and it was certainly Ralph Thorne’s 
chiregraphy 

It was a little thing: but to Maude's 
delicate, sensitive nature, it was a shock 
to wee those littl, harmlesslooking 
cyphers, poometled by the hand she lowed, 
aud to recall the hour when the dlsoowery 
of her own initials in the worn mene 
ramtum beok, had sent such a thrill to 
het heart, It was a little thing; but oh 
litth things are so sacred in love's eyes ; 

She could give te herself no Watigfha 
tory reason, why it should hurt her « 
why her heart grew sick with a pain that 
was hard to bear and be silent, aa ale 
looked out through the window, upon 
the early spring sunshine, woolng the 
young buds te life. Hut many things 
came back to her, little by little, as she 
sat there, learning the first bitter lesson 
of love's pain and distrost. It waa not 
the firet time she had been rudely startled 
by a fear that her idol waa of coares 
clay than she had dreamed, but she 
never had listened to the warning voice 
before ('ften had she been formed to 
feel that his nature was leas highly toned 
than ber first dreams had pictared, but 
she newer acknowledged it to herself 
You will y that she was jealous —that 
wae all Wau, have your own opinion, 
but te Maude it was something far more 
than a mere pique, or wounded feeling 
She was a girl who looked far below the 
surface for the deep wells of feeling, th: 
hidden springs of principle, that unde: 
lie all actions: and the question now te 
be solved was, the broad, the deep and 


table, or the narrow, false and aneertain 
foundation of her lover's character, And 
silently, giving mo signs of the pain at 


let heart, she set) berself to study him 
vd to weigh this question 

The solution was forced upon her seener 
thon shee boa foenelsodod She suw Ralph 
company with Hattie Percival 
vod she saw that he was, unconsciously 
te himself, giving her his thoughts, bis 
wll, indeed, Ghat he had ones 
Ile showed her some verses 

had written for Hattie on 
her birthday, They were full of ardent 
praise, of warmesteem—almost of tender 
Hut still they seemed in his eves 
to mean nothing more than ordinary 
friendship. Well, he had) written such 
lines for Maude herself; did) they mean 
nething more then’ Alas, this was net 
the deep. unchanging, honorable nature 
that she had dreamed of as her ideal of 
excellence ino man: the tender, sineer: 
soul, that could shrine one woman of all 
the world in its depths, and thereafter 
give to nene other the things that were 


offen mn 


Hlanoes 
given het 
once that he 


theses 


made sacred by her using. Had she set 
up too high «standard? Be itso, Dut 
never could she accept a lowerone, Vet 
oh! how she had loved him! how she 
loved him now 

The spring ripened into summer; the 


vitumn would bring her wedding-day. 
Ane still she waited and hoped and suf 
fered, but Ralph never knew it. Indeed, 
he was with Hattie now oftener than with 
Maude; and she said to herself at last, as 
she saw how his face brightened, and his 
whole being seemed to rouse beneath her 
influence, that he would be far happier 
with Hattie than with herself 

Hut she could net gather strength te 
tell him in words that he was free to 
choose where his heart prompted. She 
was worn out with the sere confliet, and 
she distrusted her own firmness. In this 
strait, she did what many another wo 
man has dene, to hide a breaking heart; 
ran away She was seized with a 
sudden whim to visit a sister who lived 
nearly a hundred miles away, on a back- 
woods farm She wrote a letter to 
Ralph, asking him to consider himself 
no longer bound toe her, giving no other 
explanation than that she was very stre 
it would be for his own happiness, as 
well as hers. “It will do no good to 
tell him my reason,’ she said to herself, 
‘He would only misunder- 
stand me. He would say that | was only 
jealons.”’ And she shrank from) the 
humiliation of appearing to him in the 
light in which she knew his mistaken 
Vision would place her. She did not tell 
him that it was giving up all the bright- 
ness that life held out to her, to put him 
away from her, yet this was what she 
felt 

She left the letter to be given to him 
when she was gone, and went away, 
wishing that «he might die before the 


she 


hopelessly 


first frosts tomehed the summer blos- 
sethis 
Did she act unwisely’ Would she 


have done better te trust him more—to 
have made more venerous allowance for 
what were, after all, only tritles, per- 
haps” She did not think so, in the end. 
For long before the roses came back te 
her cheeks, in her backwouds retreat, or 
the sharp pain ceased totug at her heart, 
she heard of his marriage--net with 
Hattie Percival, but with another, who 
had seon healed the wound made by 
Hattie s rejection of him 

She meets him often, now, as she 
serenely on oon her path of single life; a 
vivacious man in the fullest 
a striking contrast to the 
who, as his wife, receives 
of homave from seo 


yes 


Varad scones 
prime of lite 
tached woman 
a deubtfal 
evety 


share 
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A @oop stony is told in the seheol- 
books of an artist who painted a beautiful 
picture, and placed it in a public situa- 
then, with an invitation te the public to 
mark, with a brush close by, any portion 
of the pieture which more than another 
attracted their attention. The conse 
quence waa that the picture was touched 
toy sev top to bottom by various 
whe bad stopped to admire it, and who 
had indicated their preference in the 
manner designated. Then the artist 
gave another invitation to the public, to 
mark in the same way those portions of 
the picture which did not meet their 
approbation: and the picture was daubed 
from top to bottom, so Uhat all semblance 
to the original idea was destroyed, and 
all that remained to g the eye was 
& senseless succession of ba, resem- 
bling chaos. So the artist felt sad, and 
a learned friend of his for gon- 
advised bim to take 


A NIGHT IN A LIFETIME. 
BY A VIRGINIA LAWYER, 


A fine summer day was drawing to a 
clone as Mr. T., r dining with « 
brother. lawyer, mounted his hore to 
ride home. He had been entertained 
with the gentle and genial hospitality of 
the (Ad Dominion, and felt that agreeable 
stimulus of the animal spirita which fol- 
lows in the train of a moderate dinner 
among congenial friends. He had de- 
layed the moment of departure a« long 
as possible, though the ride home was a 
long one, because he would have a full 
moon to light him on his way, and the 
air would cooley after night-fall; so 
that it was with none but the most agree- 
able emotions he bade adieu to his friends, 
loosed the bridle of his horse, and turned 
inte the road whieh led through the 
forest 

fo a native sense of the beauty and 
excellence of Nature, Mr. T. added that 
refinement of taste, which is the result 
of careful mental cultare, and a tuoy- 
ancy of feeling which excess had never 
dulled. He enjoyed the serene silence 
of evening in the forest—the varied lights 
and shades on rock and tree and atream, 
and the peculiar air af majestic repose 
which Nature wears in the recesses of 
her woodland solitudes. The silence waa 
interrupted only by the sound of his 
horse's feet over the even road, and the 
oocasional pote of a bird, or the croak of 
a frog—a prelude of the evening's con 
cert The seent of the evening air was 
delicions and refreshing, after the heat 
of the day. In short, so pleasurable 
were bis emotions, that Mr. T. rede along 
at a very easy pace, and it was only when 
the rapid increase of the dark ness warned 
him of the approach of night, that he 
began to urge his horse to a greater 
swiftness. Absorbed in pleasant thought, 
and ahut out by the loftiness of the trees 
from any but a very partial view of the 
sky, he had not observed a heavy battal- 
ion of clouds, which, after lying lazily 
along the horizon for some hours, now 
Invan to lift themselves towarnls the 
zenith, and emit an occasional angry 
thash—«ure token of a coming storm, It 
was indeed approaching with a rapidity 
which mocked every effort he could make 
to reach a place of shelter before its out- 
burst Tle rode rapidly, but each flash 
of Jightoing was followed by a nearer 
and nearer peal of thunder, and soon the 
darkness became intense, the wind be- 
gan to rise and the rain to descend so 
heavily that our traveller was glad to re- 
member he must now nearly have reached 
a large church, which stood on his home- 
ward wav, in the large, old-fashioned 
entsance to which he hoped to find a 
temporary shelter. With this view, he 
urged his horse to the utmost speed, and 
sw violent did the tempest become, so 
close and incessant were the flashes of 
lightning, so heavy the rain, and so nu- 
merous the branches torn from the trees 
by the wind, that he began to feel no 
small anxiety to reach a place of — 

At length the lightning showed the 
church near at hand. He rede up to it, 
dismounted, and placing his horse so as 
to protect him as much as possible from 
the storm, entered the deep and spacious 
doorway As he leaned for support 
against the heavy folding door, to his 
surprise it yielded to the prossure, he 
opened it and entered the chureh, glad 
to find himself in se secure a situation, 
He walked up the central aisle and sat 
down in one of the pews near the middle 
of the church. 

It was not possible for a man of the 
sensibility ond unaffected piety of Mr. 
T. to find himself alone, in such a situa- 
tion, and amidst such a manifestation of 

Almighty power as this furious tempest 
afforded, not to feel some degree of sol- 
emnity and awe, He sat down, and gave 
way to the many solemn reflections called 
up by the scene and the hour, He 
thought of the many who had once wor- 
shiped there who were new lying in 
their last, long sleep in the churchyard 
without. Onee, upon their beds of down, 
how slight an obstacle, how small a vex- 
ation had been sufficient to banish slim. 
ber. Now—all the artillery of heaven, 
all the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
moved them net a jot. Imagination 
called up many a form once as familiar as 
the pews and pillars of the old church 
known from infaney. In thought he 
strove to follow some of these into that 
strange realm. At this moment a slight 
noise, in a momentary lull of the tem- 
ost, made itself heard apparently be- 

ind and above him, It was not strange 
that at such a moment it sent a thrill 
of inexplicable emotion through his 
frame. Ina moment the feeling passed 
away, and he turned, resolved to see, if 
possible, by the illumination of the next 
flash of lightning, what had caused the 
sound which had startled him. It came, 
broad, tierce, red, and revealed to him in 
the choir a form, a something that had 
life and motion, bat shape se undefined, 
ao hideous that, with involuntary terror, 
he covered his eyes with his hands. 

The place, the hour, the darkness, in- 
terrupted only by the glare of the light- 
ning—the sounds of the tempest raging 
without —the solitude and this vague con- 
sciousness of unsuspected companion. 
ship, had, it must be confessed, a power- 
ful effect on the mind of a man naturally 
of the tirmest courage, and nurtured in 
a society wheze cowardice is diagrace. A 
thousand w id conject ures rushed through 
his mim in that first momentary but ir- 
reaistible onset of terror. Then his well- 
tutored reason and his resolute will con- 
trived to make themselves heard over the 
tumult of andetined fears and crowding 
fancies, And, at length, that most power- 
ful of all ideas to seothe the mind, en- 
tered with its elevating and consoling 
train. The thought of the great Being 
to whom that place was dedicated—of 
His serene supremacy above all the woe 


and tumult ef earth, above all the forces | 


of nature, and the spirit of man himself, 
gave him a degree of composure in his 
present situation, which, he afterwards 
owned, he should, without this aid, have 
wanted. 

With restored calmness, he removed 
his hands from his cyes and looked up 
once more, hoping he had been the sub- 
ject of some strange delusion of the 
senses. No—thore; another tlash showed 
it nearer, plainer than before—during 
those brief momenta it had descended the 
gallery stair with unheard lightness and 
ewiftness, and was soon on the same tloor 
with himself. By this time the violence 
of the storm was somewhat The 
flashes of tning came at longer inter- 
val. He to wait some seconds, 


his 
The lightning came at 
white—s showed nearer yet. Still uncdis- 


tangled mass of 
draperice ‘and elf-tike locks and 
white of face and hands—human, 
and not—ewAat was this? thus wild in 


form, thus stately in its approaches? 
Could it be indeed a being from another 
world? He listened, with ear strained 
to ite utmost ay: but there was no 
sound, except that of the storm without. 
To leave .ae charch and encounter all 
the fury of the elements without, now 
appeared to him asa blessed relief. But, 
to do so, he must pass this eager 
figure. Another flash of lightning, whic 
showed his fearful companion so near as 
to be almost within reach, quickened his 
lingering resolution. With a sudden 
summons of all his remaining courage, 
he rushed from the spot on which he had 
hitherto stood rooted, ran with his utmost 
speed down the long aisle, and gave a 
= gasp of relief as he felt the damp 
night-air, and heard the door shut behind 
him. To auntie the bridle of his horse 
was the work of a moment; he sprang 
into the saddle—at that very moment he 
heard the church door shut violently— 
the horse gave a wild leap—but a wilder 
one had landed the fearful form safe 
lehind the rider, and his waist was 


clutched by arms which held it like an | 


iron vice. 
The horse, ing to share the terror 


of his rider, reared and planged, and 
then started forward at his greatest 
apeed. He instinetively took the right 
road towards home, and went at such a 


rate as promiacd soon to terminate this 
terrible journey. With the strength of 
desperation, Mr. T. tried to undo the 
rigid clasp albvaet his waist, but the feel- 
ing of hands, cold as ice, and bony as 
those of a skeleton, was such an acidi- 
tional touch ef horror, he dared not re- 
wat the attempt. He ke, and ad- 
jured hia companion to tel) ite name and 
nature, but there was no answer, no 
movement, not even, as it seemed to 
him, the drawing of the breath : and 
thus they sped with wild swiftness 
through the dark forest path, iHumi- 
nated only by the fitful ligN¥ming. He 
could never afterwards give any clear 
account of his sensations during a ride 
which naturally seemed to him intermi- 
nable. That he retained his reason and 
lia life under the long-continued stress 
of such mortal terror, was a matter of 
surprise to himself and his friends. It 
was over at last. Home was at hand. 
He saw its friendly lights, and with a 
sense of relief and thankfulness never 
before experienced, he stopped at his 
own gate. It was opened by a faithful 
servant, who had sat up withthe anxious 
wife of Mr. T. to await his return. But 
the frightened horse did not give Peter 
time even for an exclamation of surprise 
at seeing his master return thus accom- 
panied—he shot past the gate, flew across 
the lawn, and only stopped finally at the 
hall-loor, wiih a shock so sudden, as al- 
most unseated both his riders. 

The next day it was discovered that 
the companion of Mr. T.'s night-ride 
was an insane woman who had escaped 
from her keepers, and, after hiding in 
the woods, had taken refuge from the 
storm in the church just before he en- 
tered it. When Mr. T. discovered the 
real nature of the being who had caused 
him so much suffering, he was surprised 
at his own panic, and was willing to at- 
tribute it to an unaccountable depression 
of nervous energy, such as is sometimes 
experienced by those who boast the most 
robust physical and moral health. 


LIVE WITHIN YOUR MEANS. 


We don't like stinginess, we don't like 
economy, when it comes down to * 
and starvation. We have no sympathy 
with the notion that the poor man should 
hitch himself to a post and stand still, 
while the rest of the world moves for- 
ward. It is no man’s duty to deny him- 
self every amusement, every recreation, 
every comfort, that he may get rich. It 
is no man’s duty to make an iceberg of 
himself, to shut his eyes and ears to the 
sufferings of his fellows, and to deny 
himself the enjoyment that results from 

enerous actions, merely that he may 
xoard wealth for his heirs to quarrel 
about. But there is an economy which 
is every man’s duty, and which is es- 
poole commendable in the man who 
struggles with poverty—an economy 


which is consistent with ry Spee and | 


racticed if t 
1 yee 
every man’s er lege, and it becomes 
his duty, to live within his means; not 
to, but within them, Wealth does not 
make the man, we admit, and should 
never be taken into the account in our 
judgment of men; but competence should 
always be secured, when it can be, by 
the practice of economy and self-denial 
only to a tolerable extent. It should be 
secured, not so much for others to look 
upon, or to raise us in the estimation of 
others, as to secure the consciousness of 
independence; and the constant satisfac- 
tion which is derived from its acquire- 
ment and possession, 
_>_—_ — - 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 


whieh must be 


would secure it It is almost 


It is the due admixture of romance 
and reality that best carries a man 
through life. The quality variously 
———— romance or enthusiasm, poetry 
or ideality, is not to be despised as the 
mere delusion of a heated brain; but is 
to be valued as an energy imparted to 
the human mind to prompt and sustain 
its noblest efforts. We would urge on 
the young especially, pot that they 
should repress enthusiasm, but that they 
should cultivate and direct the feeling. 
Undisciplined romance deals in vague 
aspirations after something better and 
more beautiful than it has yet seen; but 
it is apt to turn in disgust from the 
thousand homely details and irksome 
efforts a the accomplishment 
of anything y good, to content itself 
with dreams of glorious impossibilities. 
Reality, priding itself on a steady 
plodding after a ry -¥ de- 
sideratum, laughs at the ai and 


the hand cannot "7 the eye, | have 
no need of thee!’ yhere the two facul- 


| ties are duly blended, reality pursues a . 


straight rough path to a desirable and 
practicable result; while romance be- 
guiles the road by pointing out its beau- 
ties, by bestowing a deep and practical 
conviction that even in this k and 


Trotn, which is eternally the same, 
has nothing to fear from the operation 
of conflict Opinions. She lies upon 
her quiet at the bottom of the 


; re 
| Mx sometimes think they hate flat- | 
| tery, but they enly hate the manner of it. 


@ poor man | 


| persons, 








WSAPRTEREST 


An Orange County farmer has been 
stabling his cow in an ice-house to make 
her give we-cream. 

Sixce the opening of the pound in 
New York eighteen hundred canines 
have closed their earthly career within 
ite four walla. 

Taaiiom, the queen of the ballet 
twenty years ago, is now said to be giv- 
ing dancing lessons for a trifling sum 
at a lodging house in Soho Square, 
London. 

Tomatoxs were first used in this 
country as an edible in the year 1819, 
but they did not come into general use 
until more than twenty years subsequent 
to that date. 

Ix speaking of some recent experi- 
menta, the London Lancet says: On 
the whole it may safely be concluded 
that one or two dozen poms in a slee 
ing-room will not exhale enough carbon 
acid by night to injure the sl rs," 

A GenTiaman of pogtic temperament 
and vivid imagination, describes the mos- 
quitoes in a certain section of Minnesota, 
as “thicker than the surrounding foli- 

», with wings like Apollyon'’s, a beak 
ike an Artesian auger, and a voice like 
the sound of many waters.” 

By a return just issued the area of 
London is 122 square miles. The river 
is crossed by seventeen bridges. 
average daily supply of water is 514,269 
metric tons. Last year the number of 
births was 121,000, and as the deaths 
were 75,654, the excess of births over 
deaths was 45,466, or 839 weekly. 

It is said that a lange quantity of the 
Burgundy drank in the East comes, not 
from the vineyards of the Loire, but 
from the Pacitic slope. An exoeedingly 
good Burgundy is produced in Califors- 
nia, and there is no reason, except the 
prejudice in faver of the imported liquor, 
that it should not be seld for what it 
really is. 

Tuk Heat or THE Moon.—The Earl 
of Rosse estimates the heat from the 
moon as the 80.000th part of that from 
the sun. LBonger’s experiments give the 
brilliancy of the full moon as the 
300,.000th part of that of the sun; Wol- 
laston gives it as the 80.172d; Zollner 
as from 618,000th to 619.000th; and Bond 
as the 470.088th. The maximum of the 
lunar heat appears to be a little before 
full moon. 

Tux inordinate number of people 
killed by lightning within a few weeks 
revives discussion as to safety during 
thunder-storms, It is conceded that 
there is no place of absolute safety in a 
shower, for the electric fluid is erratic, 
and goes where it pleases. It is a wise 
precaution, however, to avoid currents 
of air, and to sit in the central portion of 
a room, away from parts on which the 
lightning may descend. 

A Rea Inptan Warrton.—Cochise, 
the late chief of the Apaches, is credited 
with having slain twenty-seven Ameri- 
cans, four Apache Indians, three Ger- 


| mans, one Scotchman, two Englishmen, 


one Frenchman, and forty-nine Mexi- 
cans and half-breeds; in all eighty-seven 
Cochise was no Tecumseh. He 
was simply a cunning and ferocious 
border monster. Contrary to the Serip- 
tural declaration that they who use the 
sword shall perish by the sword, Cochise 
died a natural death. Of late years he 
has been friendly with the whites, Gen. 
Crook having Given his tribe the choice 
of peace or annihilation, 

A WONDERFUL sTORY of disinterested- 
hess comes from down East, to the effect 
that, as a young lady was going aboard 
of a steamer at rorthand on Wednesda 
last, she lost a gold locket from her nec 
and it fell into the water. A young man, 
who was standing near and saw the ac- 
cident, took off his coat and dived for 
the locket, and though he did not suc- 
ceed in getting it at first, persisted in 
his endeavors until he found the jewel. 
The girl's father offered the fellow a 
handsome reward, but he refused it. 
Only think of a young man taking all 
that trouble merely to save a lock of 
some other young fellow’s hair for a girl 
to gush over. 

THE Saratoga papers give the following 
as a dinner-table feature adopted by 
some of the hotels at that resort: ‘‘ At 
every plate the snow-white napkins, 
tastefully folded, are placed in the clear 
cut-glass goblets, and carefully disposed 
in every napkin is a beautiful little but- 
ton-hole bouquet. These are intended 
for the guests, and are cheerfully appro- 
priated. The effect, both while the bou- 
my embellish the napkins and after 
they have been transferred to the but- 
ton-holes of the gentlemen's coats and 
to the bosoms of the ladies’ dresses, is 
very pretty and pleasing. The Sunda 
bill of fare is handsomely illumi . 
and, being so pretty, all of them are 
carried away from the tables as a sort of 
souvenir,” 

Ir the accounts of travelers may be 
relied on, Upper Burmah must be the 
very Utopia of the Crusaders’ dreams. 
When a convivial gentleman of that 
country is discovered to have partaken 
enthusiastically of the cheerful cup, and 
to have been made merry therewith, he 
is immediately captured by the State 
Ministers. These worthies then parade 
him in an unpleasant fashion through 
the streets, proclaiming the crime at t 
street corners, and varying their pro- 
ceedings by lashing him energetically 
with thongs. Then he is marched off to 
the high court, and, after receiving 4 
still more severe whipping, is sent home. 
If he does it again, he unde the 
same graceful lesson, and is then ban- 
ished from his country. 


Tue “ Councit or Honor” is a new 
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LITTLE GLUCK OF TREASURE VALLEY; 
oo. 
THRE BING OF THE GCOLPEN RIVER. 


BY J. BUSKIN., 
(Commenced in No. 1, Volume 4.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


MK. HANS’ EXPEDITION TO THE O01.DEN 
RIVER, AND TRE KE*FULT THEREOF. 


The | of the Golden River had 
hardly m his extraordinary exit, be- 
fore Hans and Schwartz came roaring 
into the house savagely drunk. The 
discovery of the total loss of their last 
piece of plate had the effect of sobering 


them just enough to enable them to stand | 


over poor littl Gluck, beating him very 
steadily for a quarter of an hour; at the 
expiration of which period they fell into 
a couple of chairs and requested to know 


again what had become of the gold plate | 


they had given him to melt, and what 
he had to say for himself generally. 
Little Gluck told them his strange story, 
of which, of course, they did not believe 
a word. They beat him again until their 
arms were tired, and at last exhausted, 
they staggered off to bed. In the morn- 
ing, however, after they had become 
sobered, the steadiness with which he 
adhered to his story seemed to obtain 
him some degree of belief on their part; 
the immediate consequence of which was 
that the two brothers, after wrangling 
a long time on the knotty question which 
of them should try his fortane first, see- 
ing that but one could make the attempt, 
and being unable to settle amicably which 
should have precedence of the other, they 
in great rage drew their swords and be- 
gan fighting. 

The noise of the quarrel alarmed the 
neighbors, who, finding they could not 
settle the cnaane and pacify them, sent 
for the constable, On the arrival of that 
officer, however, Hans contrived to es- 
pe oe and hid himself, but Schwartz was 
taken before the magistrate, fined for 
breaking the peace, and having spent 
his last penny for drink the evening 
before, was thrown into prison till he 
should pay the fine. 

When Hans heard this he was much 
delighted, and determined to set out 
immediately for the Golden River. How 
to get the holy water was the question— 


knowing, from the bad life he had led, | 


that he could not obtain it the proper 
way; he slipped in to —e in the even 
ing for the first time, stole a cupful, and 
returned home in triumph. 

Next morning he got up before the 
sun rose, put the water into a strong 
flask, and two bottles of wine and some 
meat in a basket, slung them over his 
back, took a large staff in his hand, and 
thus provided, set off for the mountains, 
On his way out of the town he had to 
pass the prison, and as he looked up, at 
one of the windows, whom should he see 
peeping out but Schwartz himself, and 
looking very disconsolate indeed. 

**Good morning,"’ said Hans, mock- 
ingly, “‘have you any message for the 
King of the Golden River?” 

Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, 
and shook the bars with all his strength; 
but Hans only laughed at him, and advis- 
ing him to make himself comfortable till 
he came back, marched off in the highest 
spirits in the world. 

It was, indeed, a morning that might 
have made any one happy, even with no 
Golden River to seek for; but Hans’ eyes 
and thoughts were tixed on that alone, 
and forgetting the long distance he had 
to go, he set off at an imprudent rate of 


walking, which greatly exhausted him | 
ie had scaled the first range of | 


before 
hills; and on surmounting which, not- 
withstanding his previous knowledge of 
the mountains, he was greatly surprised 
to tind that a large and dangerous glacier 


lay between him and the source of the | 


Golden River. He was soon compelled 
to abandon his basket, as it impeded his 
progress; and, after crossing the glacier 
with great difficulty, his way lay straight 
up a ridge of bare red rocks, without a 


blade of grass to ease the foot or so much | 


asa bush to give an inch of shade from 
the south sun, the rays of which, it being 
now past noon, beat down intensely upon 
the steep path. Intense thirst was seon 
added to the great fatigue with which 
Hans was now afflicted; glance after 
glance he cast on the flask of holy water 
which hung at his belt. ‘* Three drops 
are enough,’’ at last thought he. 
may at least cool my lips.”’ 

He opened the flask, and was raising 
it to his mouth, when his eye fell on an 
object lying on the rock beside him. He 
thought it moved. It was a small dog, 
apparently in the last agony of death 
from thirst. Its tongue was out, its 
jaws dry and its limbs extended, but its 
eyes eagerly followed the bottle which 
Hans held in his hand. He spurned the 
animal with his foot, drank, and passed 
on, 

The path became steeper and more 
rugged every moment, and the water, in- 
stead of refreshing him, seemed to throw 
his blood into a fever. Another hour 
passed, and he again sought the flask at 
his side. It was half empty, but there 
was much more than three drops in it 
He stopped to open it, and again as he 
did so something moved in his path, It 
was a fair child, stretched nearly lifeless 
on the rock, its eyes closed, its breast 
heaving, and its lips parched and burn 
“~s= thirst. 

ans eyed it deliberately, drank, and 
passed on, and as he did so a dark cloud 
passed over the sun and long snake-like 
shadows crept up along the mountain 
side. Hans struggled on; the goal he 
t was near. He saw the cataract 

of Golden River searce tive hundred 


complete his task. At this mement a 
faint cry fell on his ear; he turned and 
saw a gray-haired old man extended on 

rocks. His eyes were sunk, hi» 
features deadly and gathered ints 
of despair. ** Water!” he 
his thin arms out to Hans, and 
“Water! I am dying! 


have none for thee,”” replied Hans ; 
‘besides, thou hast had thy share of 


i 


life,”’ and he strode over the prostrate 
body and darted eagerly on. 
And as he did so a flash of ligbtnin 


shook thrice over the whole heaven, 
Of is dark, with one heavy, impenetra- 


of the Golden River rose on 


were filled with the red glory of the sun- 
set; they shook their glided cresta like 
te es of fire; their sounds came 
mightier and mightier on Hans’ senses ; 
his brain grew dizzy with fear as there 
came a great peal which sounded like 
pre thunder. 

Bh » he drew forth the dask, 
and hurled it into the torrent. As he 
did se, an icy chill shot through his 
limbs ; he sagpoeed, missed his footing, 
gave an awful sbrick and fell The 
waters closed over hia cry and silenced 
it forever, and the meaning of the river 
ruse wildly into the night as it rushed 
over @ black stone. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. SCHWARKTZ'S 
GOLDEN RIVER, 
PEKED. 


Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously 
alone in the house for Hans’ return from 
the Golden River. Finding he did not 
come back, he was terribly frightened, 
and went and told Sechwarts in prison 
all that had — Then Schwartz 
was very much pleased, and said that 
Hans must certainly have been turned 
into @ black stone, and he should aow 
have all the gold to himself. But peor 
litthe Gluck was very sorry, and oried all 
night. When he got up in the morning 


EXPEDITION To THE 
AND HOW HE Phi 


| there was no bread in the house, nor. 


| money to be 


any, «» Gluck wont and 
| hired himsel 


to another goklamith, and 


| he worked so hard, and so neatly, and ne | 


| long every day, that he soon got money 
| enough tagether mot only to 
and he went and gave it to the magis- 
trate, and Schwartz got out of prison. 
Then Schwartz was quite 4 and 


said he should have a little of the river, | 


but little Gluck only beg, that he 
would go and 
Hans. 


Now, when Schwartz heard that Hans | 


had stolen the holy water, he thought to 
himself that such a proceeding might 
not be considered altogether correct by 
the King of the Golden River, and 
might have had something to do with 
Ilans’ failure to succeed in an expedi- 
tion which promised such gain. So de- 
termining to manage matters better, he 
took some more of the money which 
little Gluck had worked so hard to save, 
and went to a dishonest custedian, who 
gave him some holy water very readily 
for it. Then Schwartz, being very sure it 
was all right, got upearly the next morn- 


‘A BRAVE WOMAN'S 


all he | 
needed, but to pay his brothes's tine, | 


see what had become of | 


| side of his forehead, almost jnto his eyes. 


| dowr, 


ing before the sun rose, and taking some | 


bread and wine in a basket, and the 
water in a tlask, set off for the moun- 
tains. Like Hans, he was much sur- 
~ p at the sight of the glacier, and 
mul great difficulty in crossing it, even 
after leaving his basket behind him. 


The day was cloudless, but not bright; | 


| there was a heavy purple haze h 

over the sky, and the hills looked lower- 
ing and gleomy. 

| » + Schwartz climbed the steep rock- 

| path the thirst came upon him aa it had 
upon his brether, until he raised his 

| tlask to his lips to drink. ‘Then-he saw 

| the fair child lying near him on the 

| rocks, and it cried piteously and moaned 

| for water. 


WS, Water, indeed !"" said Schwartz, ‘I | 


, haven't half enough for myself,"’ and 
passed on. 

And as he went he thought the sun- 

| beams grew more dim, and he saw a low 

| bank of black clouds rising out of the 


another hour, the thirst overcame him 
again, 


west, and when he had climbed for | 








As he was about to sink, he saw 


} the old man lying before him on the | 


oh, 80 piteously. 

‘Water for you?’ said Schwartz. 
“Tf you wait till you drink of this, you'll 
be older than you are now "'—and on he 
| went. 
| 


path, and heard him cry out for water, | 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
BY BOER & REXrURP 


Somewhere, they say, acrves (he sea. 
There is an unknown strand ; 

It waite for you and waits for me 
That easeen, farof ined 


Lat's seek it! Im some fairy bark 
With wings of morn efr, 

We'll sail aerces the walers dark 
Aad some day sacher (here 


We'll aacher in the pleasant bey: 
And, oh! whet perfect peace, 
If ie that land so fer away, 
All cares and sorrows cease ' 


I've dreamed of that feir land, aad yearee! 
Te seek its balmy shores, 

And many a time my eyes have turned 

‘Youd where Life's ocean roars, 


Te catch some glimpee of evany hills 
Reyond the waters wide 

But though my soul with longing thrilla, 
All glimpees were denied. 

Oh! come with me. The tide is ta— 
Ite ebb shall bear as wat, 


Heyond the shores of duubt and sin, 
v sulve ite vague, dim doubt 


—_—_ Se Se 


PERSECUTED; 


oR, 
TRIALS. 


BY DR. CHARLES C NORTHRUP. 


Rack 
ran from ef! newsleniers 
th hout the United States, or direst from 
this oMce } 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SECRET TOLD, 





(This serial was commenced tn No. 51 
bh oe ehtnined 


Mr. Thorne we are already acquainted | 


with. The friend was a tall man, ex- 
peusively dressed, yet wearing a profu. 
sion of jewels and bearing a striking re- 
semblance to the Holt of previous men- 
tion, exeept that his whiskers were 
closely trimmed, and his heavy black 
hair was suffered to fall upon the left 


Lm figure was without fault, and bis 
face was handsome, while regular fea- 
tures and an expression which, though 
it might even repel oue experienced in 
the intricate windings of human nature, 
would be very likely to fascinate and de- 
ceive a young, and especially a confiding, 
soul 


At the announcement of the servant 
Jennie involuntarily turned toward the 
Her gaze fell upon the stranger, 
and in an instant she looked like one 
stricken by some terrible blow. The 
stranger seemed to have eyes for no one 
and nothing in the large reom but her. 

‘Cassie!’ he oried, in deep, thrilling 
tones, 

She did not move or speak. 

* Your husband, Mra. Hastings!"’ Bert 
Thorne said, 

His words were unexceptionable, but 
a very devil of malice shown in his per- 
fect blonde face. 

“Mush !"' said the other. 
speak for myself." 

Ile then advanced toward her. 

**Camsie, don't you know me ?"’ 

Still no word from the pale girl. 

He Soagen upon one knee, and lift- 
ing his white hand, blazing with dia 
mouds, put back the heavy clustering 
hair, disclosing as he did so a cruel scar. 

“Cassie, is it possible you have for- 
gotten me ?"’ 

The snowy eyelids quivered, and she 
uttered a faint groan. 

** Cassie,’’ murmured the voice, which 
might have lured an angel to destruc- 
tion, in accents of tender reproach, * is 
it thus you meet me after a separation 
of three long years? Have you not one 
word of welcome for me, my love, my 
wife ?"’ and he clasped her cold fingers 


“Let me 


eagerly in his strony, warm palms, 
“Ti 


8 touch seemed to pu new life into 


Then, again, the light seemed to fade | her palsied frame. She threw off his 


| from before his eyes, and he looked up, | 


bank of black clouds had risen very high, | 


| and its edges were tossing and tumbling | ling, supported by that strength that | 


like the waves of the angry sea. 


clasp as though it had been as light as a 


and—behold! A mist of the color of | rose-leaf, and sprung from him into the | 
blood had come over the sun, and the | middle of the 


re she 
untrem.- 


large reom. 
used, and stood erect and 


comes ever to true womanhood in its 


With the indomitable spirit of avarice, | hour of sore need, and seems divine. 


| and 


saw his brother Tians lying exhausted 


stretched its arms to him and cried for 

water. 

mocking gestures of his brother, which 

he had witnessed from the prison bars, 

and his fear turned to rage and revenge. 
“Ha, ha!’ he laughed. 


| there, my boy ?”’ and quoting Hans’ own | am his wife ! 


Schwartz walked on for another hour, | ; } 
ain his thirst returned, and, as he | with startling von poo | ; her lips, no 
| lifted his flask to his lips, he thought he | longer rigid, turned rec 


But Schwartz remembered the | 


Iler gray eye, no longer vacant, shone 


as the scarlet 
bloom that stains the inner surface of 


on the path before him, and as he gazed, | the salvia’s flowers; her bosom rose and 
in fear and astonishment, the figure | fell with regular and easy respiration ; 


nor did look or action now betoken the 
weakness which had at first overcome 
her. 

"You see that man,"' she said, cast- 
ing a rapid glance around the amazed 


“Are you | circle; ‘you hear what he says—that | 


It is true. Now hear my 


words: ‘* Have you any message for the | story—iny secret !"’ and she turned to- 


| King of the Golden River?”’ 

‘Water! water !"" begged the figure. 
| ‘Water, indeed! So you suppose I 
carried it all the way up here for you?" 
and he strode on over the figure. Yet, 
as he passed, there seemed a strange ex- 
preasion of mocking about its lips. 

When he had gone a little distance 
farther, he looked back, but the strange 
figure was not to be seen. 
sudden horror came over Schwartz, he 
knew not why, but the thirst for gold 
prevailed over his fear, and he rushed 
on, The bank of black clouds grew 


larger, and out of it came bursts of deal with such ; 
spiry lightning, and waves of darkness inherited, and he married me. 
that saw me a wife saw me worse than 


seemed to heave and float between the 
flashes over the whole heavens; the sky, 
where the sun was setting, looked like a 
lake of blood, and a strong wiml came 
out of that sky, tearing its crimson 


And now, a upen the name I had 


an orphan ; 
by my choice, and they disowned me 
still 


wards Mr. Trevor, ‘‘and judge between 
us as you will wish God to judge you in 
the terrible day that is yet to come !"’ 
She stopped a moment, Not a sound 
disturbed the quiet of the law not an 
eye turned from her beautiful face. 
**Who I was,”’ she continued, with a 


gesture of infinite pride, ‘it does not 


I fastened a lasting disgrace 
borne when | 
Ile was—you 


matter ; 


linked inyself with him | 


see what he is even now, after years of 


wickedness that would mar the fairest 
face! 1 was a child—he knew how to 

he coveted the wealth I 
The day 


I had disgraced my parents 


I was content, for I loved him 
When he found I had not brought the 


clouds into fragments, and scattering geld he sought me for, he became cold 


them far into the darkness. 

Seon Schwartz steod on the brink of 
the Golden River, but its waves were 
black like thunder clouds, their foam 
was like tire, and the roar of the waters 
below and the thuuder above met, a» he 
cast his flask into the stream. As he 
did so, the lighting glared in his — 
and blinded him, the earth gave way be- 
neath him, and the river's moan rose 
wildly inte the night, as it rushed over 
two black stones. 

[TO BK CONTINUED. ] 
cll 

Tue man that laughs heartily is a 
doctor without a diploma. His face does 
more goud in a sick room than a bushel 
of powders or a gallon of bitter one 
People are always glad to see bim. 


aud harsh ; 
fears of my friends had suspected him 
of being 
He took me away into a strange city ; 
he forced me to labor of which 
hardly ever even heard, and cursed me 
because I did it awkwardly ; he left me 
for days alone without money ; be beat, 
he abused me with every vile 
under heaven—still I lived with him. 
But when he tried to force me into sin ; 
when he eggs me tu make my face a 
lure to draw thou 

struction ; when he 
elegant 
fitted it up with every luxury w tempt 
the senses, and decked out my wretched 
face aml form in robes and jewels fit for 
a queen to draw wealthy and ignorant 


then I found he was all the 
a gambler and a libertine! 


I had 
hame 


me souls to de 
tired one of the most 
houses in New Orleans, and 


Their hands instinctively go half way young men there that he might cheat 


out to meet his grasp, while they turn 
aay ae | —_ the « 
the dy ac who on in t 
ing te 4 laughs you out © 
faults, while you never 
offended with him; and you never know 
what a pleasant world you live in, until 
he points ont the sunny 
pathway. * 


Se stint ae 


rean- 


the 
Tarn is not always won by long and , he who has brought this new trouble of 


hani toil. 4 momept's insight is some- 
times worth a life's experience. 


touch of belled—then | said God cou) 
it my duty to remain longer with so 
your lated a thing. 
dream of being met him whom ey know as Bert Thorne, 

then fins by t 
tan, 


them of their money at ym | then I re 
m 


t think 
pty 4 A 


name of Leon de F re- 
was often at the accursed place— 


streaks on ite often enough t remember my poor per- 


o> 508 samen three years after in 
house of his sainted mother. i 


man whom 


It in 


u a weak, friendless wo- 
ven had so long and so 





sorely chastened. Gixl may forgive the 
ereature he has made for his wicked per 
secution of one who never harmed him, 
who would even have saved him from the 
toil into which he had fallen if she could; 
and if He does, | may—after | am be 
yond my dying day ! 

* When | found | could no longer, in 
conscience, stay with him whom the law 
had constituted my protector, I left him 
and came north, where I have since sup 
ported myse}f by my present employment 
under the assumed name of Jennie Hond., 
I have not spread my story abroad, be 
cause | did not think it concerned any 
one but myself; and but a single conse 
lation remained to my wreeked life— that 
of hiding my woes from the curious eyes 
of the great unjust world! That i my 
histery-—that the seeret | have tried so 
hard to keep. If my silence has been a 
sin against man, it has been an uninten 
tional one; if against One higher than 
man, | will ask him that I may be for. 

iven—oven as | have need te forgive ' 
tut, whatever be the result,’ she added, 
in slower and still firmer aceents than 
j she had yet employed, ‘be it isolation, 
| be it diggrace, be it torture, be it death, 
| even, | will never, newer, NEVER gu back 
| to that man again !"' 
| She ceased speaking, and a brief silence 
| followed; broken by Bert Thorne, 
| ** You seem to forget that there is only 
| oy assertion for all this,’’ he awid, in 
vis skillfully modulated tones, whieh 
always spoke such volumes of meaning 
more than his words. ‘ Your husband 
has the law on his side, if he chooses to 
avail himself of it-—whieh | should think 
he would be pretty likely to do umler the 
circumstances '"' 

There is vo law under heaven can 
forve this woman to live with this man!" 
said a strange voice, in accents low, but 

| olenr as the call of « silver trumpet. 

So earnest had been the attention that 
Jennie Bond's recital had engendered 
that no one had remarked the addition 
of another to their number, and all 
turned, with a simultaneous exclamation 
of surprise, to the door, from which the 
words seemed to proceed, and upon the 
threshold of which a young man stood, 

Bert Thorne and his friend were the 
only two to recognize him, this the latter 
did with a half audible oath, while Hert 
said, sharply: 

** Eugene, you are out of your place !"' 

**Monsiour is wrong,’’ was the reply, 
‘He may not have looked to see me here, 

| but it is the place I have been trying to 
| attain for some weeks, Ladies and gen 
tlemen, | have the honor to present 
myself to you as Eugene VPervival, ealet 
de-chambre to Mona, Bert Thorne,"’ and 
raising his hat, with a grace that would 
| have done credit to a chevalier of the old 
regime, he inclined his head first in the 
| direction of Miss Samantha, and then 
| towards the younger members of the 
rty; having done which he advanced 





steps and dirvetly in front of Jennie Bond, 

“You are in despermte trouble, ma 
dam,’ he said, earnestly, but with perfect 
respect; ‘‘allow me to comfort you. 
This man who presents himself to duns 
you is an impostor! his name is Lake 
Holt. Will Hastings, your real busband, 
died on the 14th day of last November, 
in New Orleans |" 

Boy, you forget yourself!’ cried 
Bert Thorne, colorless with emotion. 
** Be careful what you say !"' 

| forget nothing,’’ was the unmoved 
reply, ‘not even the one who is yet to 
be avenged !"’ 

* But you shall not-— 

** He silent !"' evied Mr. Trevor, sternly. 
“Tam master here, Bert Thorne; the 
| young man shall speak.’ 
| The valet acknowledged this permis 
}sion with a low bow; then turning to 
Jennie he took her small hand in his 
% which was scarcely larger. 

‘Permit me, madam,"’ he said; and 
bending carried it to his moustached-lips. 
And it wasstill holding the slender fingers 
of the agitated girl that he continued. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
| THE TABLES 


“T hold by the hand a lady who has 

been deeply wronged —adleeply wronged!" 
he re wes with strong emphasis, * To 
my knowledge, | have never had the 
honor of gazing upon her face before this 
hour, yet | know more of her, probably, 
than any one present, if he be excepted 
who has brought her to this miserable 
crisis, You have heard her words; my 
friends, she has told you the truth, but 
she bas not told you all, because she has 
not the scquadmtance with it. I will sa 
what she has left unsaid, if you wilt 
listen. I have declared that the person 
claiming to be madam’'s od wet isn an 
impostor; I now inform you that he is 
here in the service of the one who intro 
duced him to you—Mons, Bert Thorne ! 
You will ask how | know this; [ answer 
thus: I once played the part of eaves. 
dropper; I heard this man Holt say a 
certain Will Hastings was killed in a 
ambling-bell quarrel) in New Orleans. 
‘hat ilierenation did not interest me; 
but when I heard what followed, my ears 
were ne longer «lull. 

** There's a girl down in —— county 
that I must have,’ said he who was my 
master, ‘I've tried fair means, and it 
didn't work; and now I must try foul! 
She's Will Lastings»s’ wife—run away from 
him, you remember; she has been mighty 
pert with me, and T promised to be even 
with her. IT meant to yet word to Will 
where she was hiding up——; I knew I 
couldn't do a worse thing than that for 
her; Will is dead, so there's an end of 
that scheme; but I've got one in my head 
that’s a sight better! You lovk euough 
like Wil’ Hastings to be his double—ex 
cept the scar he had on hia head, and 
that’s easy counterfeited. Now you just 
imagine yourself him, and [I'll give you 
tive thousand dollars in notes or gold " 

* ut what should I du that for?’ | 
don't want the girl.’ 

“*Ldon't expeet you do; but I want 
her. You fool! can'tyou see anything ? 
You go down to this Hiverville where 
she is stopping (I'l ge with you, in the 
vartof eouscientious informer, you know, 
a, ha, ha!), assert your claim on her, 
in which you will be amply supported— 
for our righteous laws allow every man 
the possession of his own wife >—and 
when you get her nicely away, I'll just 
step in and take her off your hands; you 
have your cash imstanter, and | have, 
first, my revenge, in her humiliation, 
and, secondly, my prize, in herself! 
There's a proposition for you. Now, 
what do you any J 

“*T say yes! Let's fill a glass to it | 

* Then they began to talk over what 
was to be done; what sort of dress 
abould be worn; how the scar should be 
counterfeited; and the time at which the 
pian chests be carried out. Then they 
we 


TURNED, 


‘That's a mighty ingenious story of 


nto the room, and stood within a few | 
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yours,” 


’ exclaimed Holt, veiling bie real 
perturbation amder «a tone of irony 
“Perhaps you will shew us how you 
support it.” 

‘L will, monmsteur 

And, relinquishing Jennic’s hand, the 
valet drew from the breast.pocket of his 
cot two unsealed letters. (Cilancing at 
the superscription, he opened one of 
them, amd read 






Pwei.amperrara, Mar hd 
Deas Mearwys—It the “Lady Meed” te te 
be had for money, dem t fall io get her for me 
Als» try @hat you can in the matter of 
“Nash ' He's beginning te «bh mne of 


breathing down That tent te be told, of coarse 
to a possible purchaser Let me hear from you 
at as carly & lay af powsitle 


Yours Rent Teonse 


“There's nothing to interest you in 
that, you will say,"” he quietly remarked 
* Now, listen once more.” And unfold 
ing the second letter, he again read 

PeitLaperruia, May iL) 

My pean Ieanetia So that other plan of 
mine did'nt work? Never mind, Ive get one 
wow that will, Keep ep got heart, and you 
may yet be mistiress of Hivervilie, for, in lease 
than a month, by some means of other, Jennie 

| Head ehall be oat of it 
Truly, 

* The character of the superseription 

on this letter is unlike that of the other, 
but its contents do not differ in that re. 
apect,’’ said the valet, in the same un. 
tmaeved tome; ‘and it is addressed to 
Mina Isabella Hill, Riverville, near Phils 
delphia, You can examine for yourself, 
monsiour,’’ and, stepping fo he 
j handed them to Mr Teaver thee 
came inte my possession on the same 
evening in which | heard the conversa 
tiow | have related.’* 

“In the areh 
you?" erted Bert Thorne. 

‘*T shall have great ure in show 
ing monster, Trae, rt, | have one 
more word of explanation to give." He 
turned to Mr. hrewor “Some weeks 
ayo, & paper waa given you by the young 
lady to whom one of these letters is 


aididiressed, calculated to injure in your 
estimation she whom you know as Jennie 
Bond ?"' 

* Vou,"’ 


* The paper was shown to her by this 
young lady, in your presence, and she 
wtrayed great agitation "' 

™ Vou,” 

The reason of that waa, because she 
thought she recognized in it the writing 
of her legal tyrant. She never had seen 
it before, as whe said, nor was it what it 
seemed to be, but a skilful forgery, the 
work also of the man who had plotted 
her destruction, and presented by the 
woman, who desired it no leas, that she 
might be your wife—the mistress of your 
fortune. Now, if you will allow me, 

|monsiour, | will gratify my master's 
euriosity."" And, having received the 
required vermiasion, he walked swiftly 
from the drawing-room. 

It wemed aarcely a moment since he 
left the agitated company, and not a 
word had been spoken, when he reap- 
| peared, but so changed in look, that, bat 
| for his dress, none would have recognized 

him as the same person. The heavy, 


black moustache was gone, and in its | 


| absence revealed an exquisite womanly 
mouth, red lips, parted over teeth like 
— ivory, the shining raven hair no 
onger fell almost inte the brilliant eyes, 

| but around the low brow and glowing 

| cheeks clustered a thick mass ol me 
ing anburn curls, 

| ** Mademoiselle Hosine !"’ 
Thorne, ‘Is it possible 2" 

A tons of the pretty head, and a «mile, 
which no one who had frequented De 

| champe's within the last mouth could 
| forget, was part of his answer. 

“The Mademoiselle Kosine who, oon 
cealed behind the screen in munsieur's 
parlor, on a certain evening, overheard 
the plot which Eugene Percival has just 
exposed ! The Mademoiselle Rosine who, 
after monsieur had sought his sleeping 
apartment, on that same night, took 
from the mantelshelf, where she had 
neon them placed, the letters by this Bu 
gene Percival lately read, and who now 
stamds ready to suffer therefor, if mon 
sieur please. Hut, before he decides 
that question, let him look again."’ 

She did not leave the room now. Tn 
the presence of all she put ap her slen 
der tingers to her head; when they came 
away they were full to overtlowing with 
the warm-hued auburn hair, She poured 
sume liquid, which she took from her 
pocket, upon her handkerchief, ane 
pressed it tu her face; when it was re 
moved the lily hue was gone —so war the 
vivid crimaon—and in the place of there, 
andin the place of the sunny ringlets, 
was a tiass of hair, black asa ona imbert 
sky without moon or stars, and a akin, 
smooth as the creamy satin beauty loves, 
but tinted with the softest, most exqui 
kite shade of olive, 

Bert Thorne yazed upon her for a 
single moment, as one might gaze upon 
auother rising from the grave, then, 
throwing up his hauds as if to shut out 
the might 

Taille" he eried “My Cho 0° 
and, strong amd hardened man though 
he was, fell senseless te the teas 

Swifter than a Hash of light lis beau 
tiful vietim thew to his side She was on 
her knees —-her arms were about him 
hin heal was strained to her bosom—-her 
hot lips showered kisses upon his pale 
blonde Cace, 

“Oh, Bert!" she ered, in an agony of 
grief and remorse, “oh, my darling ! | 
have killed you! This is what | have 
heen working for—this in my revenge ' 
oh, my love, my life, my all, if 1 only 
lial chek’ Tf To cmly beael ciel om that 
drewlful day, when your colluess drowe 
sook atime -look at me pust 

I have been craged' | have 
not known what | was doing! Lewd at 
me once more, uf it be to strike me dead 
with the anger of your eyes. 

Hut be muther looked wer spoke Pos 
all the animation there wis ta lan, the 
worman he lanl so couclly betrayed maght 
have clasped a log in her tender arus 


Lert 


cried 


’ 
me mad 

’ 
lnee Mere 


CHAPTER XIX 
EVER HER TRUK FRIEND 


Iu the confusion attendant upon this 
w the man Holt made his escape uo 
heeded, and Was thevet heared of at Hiv 
erville again 

Bert Thornes exit was leas pleasantly 
accomplished Upon awaking te con 
sciousness, the first object his bewudered 
aze encountered was the stern face of 
tis unele, while the shrill voice of Mins 
Samantha, raised in the utterance of 
words anything but complimentary to 
himeelf, saluted lis ear, and when, an 
hour subsequently, he took his depas 
ture, ill in Leds and shaken in mind— 
angry, weary, and humiliated—he went 
in possession of the knowledge that he 
carried with him the contempt of every 
member of the family—his gram! aunt 
nut excepted (for Miss Trevor, be it said 
en passant, Was, like a good many other 
people in this world, an excellent fair 








weather friend, but far leas faithful when 
the clouds begin to gather, and as little 
to be relied upon asa leaky umbretia in 
astorm). I do not knew of any parti. 
cular way in which he suffered in this 
life for his ewil conduct lle married a 
wife his equal beth in position and 
wealth: he became a father, a reapooted 
and influential citizen, but, in the mricdat 
of it all, he died! What then? 

Mins Hill retired immediately to ber 
chamber, covered with a confusion in 
which fear of still farther exposure and 
# curious kind of regret for her late 
scheming mingled, nor did she leave it 
again till the next morning, when ahe 
took the earliest passenger coach for 
Philatelphia. She wasregularly brmaght 
inte the beaw monde the ensning winter, 
ant Miss Samantha bestowed the en 
trance party, dress and ornaments, as 
she had promised ; but they were not 
given with much bheartiness, and it is 


| doubtful if they would have been given 


i 





| 


flend’s name, whe are, 


|} and whose 


at all but for a strange compunection re 
sulting from the remembrance of her own 
share in the wicked plot to ruim a noble 
and innecent woman which her god-like 
child had never revealed, bravely bear- 
ing half the blame when she wae not in 


| reality even the second calprit, and thus 


provt that there was more guod in 
wr, after all, than woukl have remained 
in most women educated as she bad 
boon, ag I told you in the begin ’ 
For a season or two she dressed, 

danced, and deceived her part in the 
pice work! of fashion; then sacrifiged 

ereaf on the altar of Maruman by a 
marriage with the Hon. Mr. I wor. 
thy, & stupid politician, who had little 
beside his fortune to recommend him, 

wae more than double 
her own, and after that dressed, and 
danced, and deceived even faster than 
before 
. . . _ . o 

In the most retired part of the broad 
pisces down among the roses and the 
tooming vines—Jennie Hound sat alone, 
A honeysuckle sprmy, more ca 
than its fellows, swung down towards 
her, tapping her fair cheeks with tts 
scarlet and golden bells, and thereafter 
tlinging its yraceful length about her 
shapely shoulders, anda large gray moth, 
fluttering airily here and there, settled 
at length upon the white hands lying 
tmotiontoss in her lap, and folded ite sober 
wings to rest, 

A step by her side aroused her from 
the reverie inte which she had fallen, 
and she turned, dislodging the vine and 
frightening away the timid inseet, to 
meet Mr. Trevor 

“TL have been looking everywhere for 
you,” he said, * Will you permit me to 
share your sewt ?" 

She mde room for him and he sat 
dows beside her, taking lightly, between 
both his own, the little seft Mandl upon 
which the gray moth had rested. It 
trembled just a little, asa bird who had 
been on a long and dangerous voyage 
might even after it had reached ite newt, 
but it was not withdrawn, and his clasp 
urew firmer, 

Jennie,” he said, in tones which he 
was not ashamed to let her see were not 
so atoady as usual, ‘it is new no ain for 
me to may Tlowe you. [de love you very 
dearly—far more than you can think, or 
Ttell! Will you give the hand I hold— 
together with the richest gift you have it 
in your power to bestow——for my very 
own?” 

“Oh, if it were only worth having !"' 
she faltered, ‘if only it were now what 
it once was! Hut afler what you have 
heard od 


LT more than over desire it,'’ was the 
interruption, in fond, eager accents, 
“that | may, if possible, make your 


future a compensation for all that is 
painful in the past. To ask but ore 
thing your affeetion. Jennie, will you 
trust it te me?" 

She turned her face towards him, her 
king—as the Hower turns towards ite 
king, the sun and let him tind his an 
awer there 

And when privileged by that answer, 
he baal solinentaieed bass pretty hwmd that 
he might wrap the lovely form in his 
stroug, warm arms; and when the golden 
wor & upon the broad breast that was 
to be ite resting place till time for one or 
the other of them ceased to be, ale told 
him, smiles and happy 
tears, what she had not yet told him ber 
parents’ name, and the story of her 
youth, so beight till the terrible bows 
When she lost both home and friends (as 
many anether just as innegent and 
blessed bas dene) through the sad miss. 
takeol “loving not wisely, but too well.” 

Mr. ‘Trevor allowed her to may all that 
was in her heart to say, without the in 
terruption of a word on 
but when she lal quite 
rained her brown 


between shy 


even A cartons, 
Hinishel, ane 
eyes toe read bis 
thoughts in his fase, (as he badd read his 
answer a while before in her'a,) he bent 
his proud head, and gave her the test 
lowe kiss he had ever left on a woman's 
lips 

"We will have them all 
please Cheat! lie 
hiertune the 


trae k 
temderly, 
frietils ; 


ayain, 
‘the 
that 
shall be our first effort, after my darling 
is an honored wife." 

And he kept bis word in that te her, as 
he has everything else sinee she clung to 
his arm at the altar, mingling her sweet 
tones with hin deeper cones, 
to the marriage vows 
+ * * 


nail 
parenta the 


1h Pesptiogs 


* * e 
sivl haute of 
wihiete 


Tn the hens of poverty 


view, in dwelling andl losputal 


(linease rages init toost leatheonme ane 
inalignant form — wherever the cheepanst 
wretehednens os, cither of tated oot Inaly 


there may be seen day after clay, and 
naght after naght, a slender form, clad in 
robes of the deepost mourning , and a 
face almost angelic in ite beauty, framed 
in a snowy widew's cap 

That w Lucille 

The little ragged, miserable children 


know her, and the pompous millonaire 
knows ber, aml «a more buman look 
creeps inte the white, pinched, wie hed 
face, aml the baughty lead bends with 
something like reverence whenever she 
ooftbes tits way 

The grief which has whitened her hair 
has whitened het well Ller 
youthful sin is ne longer a ghost, track 
ing her footsteps by daylight, and driv 
ing sleep from her pillow in the dark 
Lens tive path of duty is te her the 
path of honor, aud she pursues it with 
cheerful heart, however rough or nar 
row it may be, thanking Gad in her daily 
prayers for the serruw that brought her 
to this blessed work. 

THY HND 
— - -_ 

Without the rich heart, wealth is bat 

an ugly begyar. 


——_ a lm 


seul as 


VANity is a strong drink that males 
all the virtues stagger 
























































































































































































“WHEE UHADOREED ADOREED THE 
most” 


ev Sem OF CRse whe 


erodes we prerie brigh' 

* breast of Geek. of orm 
Their richest * ertatitioting Nghe 

Wowld bieder more (han oi cock cherm 
te ond diamonds @rer 

He @ (\renercedes! grace — 
A wind ederved eth hemor rere 
And bindeese booming te ber face 


Tie im bereet! the jewel hice, 

B here beeven + gilts poteesty the! 
Are mirrored te ber leving © 

And ereeathet erewnd ber saute or heed 
Let others beck in borrowed rey. 

My love weare Natere + diadem 
be seeds wo ormementa! biete 

Mer beart outrivale every arm 







Her lips are reties, warm and ‘a 
T shield the heer! ob 
sopphires 
jer of & ole lew 
mingled eth (he rove 
her cheek in beowly Gregae 


Mer wore ere 


The opal 


tes wynrtices rit be 
Where Fett aad love ohed ange! giceme 
Ohh Of T eight some peer! cheoee 


Thet gem the febie cberm theeld oer 
To mobe ber every eeeln referer 
Aed reign my boom + querer a! 
et pet ehe bath « erichery fine 
ail Op hir « @ealth evuld ne ef tmpert 
re yearnings of @ eral divine 
The condor of « trethful heart 


—_>_—-_- —_ 


THE EBONY CASKET; 


ne 


The Raymond Inheritance. 
BY RETT WINWOOD 
(This verte! ues commenced in Neo @ Bact 










hemes obtemed trom all sewedealors 
thr ugh pe t mited States of direct fromthe 
~~ 
CHAPTER NNVITI 
Minc mee 


lt wae nearly midnight when the new 


\y mache livewleated = and wile reached 
Shrublanede. 
However, long before the avenue yates 


were passed, Doras neatly gloved hand 
touched her companions, and she said 
Tell the driver, if he hears another 
carnage approaching, to draw back and 
until at 


remain in bevedong, of poommitele 
passes.” 
Philip gave vent tea low whistle 
Why i* that, my dear 
Never mind ou ought te kieew 
1 de nething eitheut a reasen lean 
apoak te the driver at ones 
He diel eo, saving net anether word 
The caution proved unnecessary, how 


Ne rumble of other wheels than 
ther own broke the coep stillness of the 
night) and Dera drew «a long breath of 
relief when they had reached the house 
Without encountering anylenty 

Philip's cool assuranoe was marvellous 
He helped bis bride te alight, tucked her 
arm wmder his own, and led her up the 


over 


ate pe 

“Tere we are, my love,"’ said he, 
ainity home at last vour home and 
ton thee 


The words had a peculiar significance 
Deore only chased Lipes a trifle: clevwet 
than they had been before She oom 
prehended, clearly enough, his object in 
speaking in that manner 


They entered the marble paved hall 
where Mr. Kaymomd’s pets were sleep 
ge othe sleep oof the tnneanent in ther 
gilded cages Herve, a dim light was 


Lrurreiinge capers a tatele of irbaiedl word 


Philip glanced all mn, smiling: quiz 
really 
My respocted father i law's mits 
um maid be, lightly lve heard 
of at 
He advanced towards the drawing 
rome «lower, areed lal bem Daneel con the 
ketnel 
Not) thor Whispered Dna, mee 
dently drawing back ‘Papa ie in that 
hon Lean bear bis step crossing the 
tar 
TO * What ther We've got te 
fall at his feet, and crave his forgive 
ness, like dutiful chikdeen Why net 
have it over, at once * 


Dora was trembling ler face locked 
even phastiior than it bac in the ehureh 

‘Net now, answered, faintly 
“Lam fet well enough to meet him now 
Oh, come away T° 

He yielded, smiling very grachousty 
The game was in his own hands, and he 
could afford to give up a point or two 

"Where, then, my charmer 

She let him across the hall, into the 
library, which prowed te be deserted, 
thengh a» lamp still burned bere as else 
“one 


ahe 


where studden turret of ernothon 


nearly overpowered ber as she crossed 
the thresheld She had scarcely strength 
tee tertter tate the nearest alouwe 


a velvet ox 


@temagh 
whee mich was placed 

Tm faint "" she gasped 
Philip hacked round the coom for water 


or teseteratives tle found only a vinal 


grette upon the mantel  Dnopping this 
itater her lap, he askesl, in a vince of real 
‘wMuwit 
Shall Tring for your mand 
Ne, neo’ 
she made a desperate effort to rally 


‘lowe back that frightful pallor from 
her face 


It 
a deep 


was partially sucoessful Heaving 


sigh, she said, in a scarcely aud 
tele vcehew 

1 aan bette: 
ty 


a tons bet 


sit dows 1 shall be 
mivaelf Aires 
Ik 
himself om the ox 
Vou see what a willing 
Thora Il think we shall cet 
t hy amd be 


nearer, atl seated 
mich bey her sive 
slave | an 


ot famously 


agetin 
in 
Ite 
as 
gether 
We 
make aw tat 
«oh, 
sill tt 
Philty 
sem in} 


her 


‘ee 
bet bet a swift, aadelmg glance, 
omething in the tome did not alto 
please him 

wll learn te lowe each other, and 
wus Darby and Joan.’ 
ve 

t same motossllalic reply 
» brow oomtracted An er pres 
~ beede's whole face, a light in 
hurting eves, stenck him very un 
jreasantiy 

“he shed = thomghtfal dist renee! 
Was she weighing her own probable fu 
tum” 
* with in the heat room 
she said rising sacklenly * Remain 
here 1 will feteh some for us both.’ 

Phihp offered to go, but she resolutely 
shook ber head, and mowed toward the 
dom with « slow, languid step, as if she 
had sadden!ly green old 

The handsome villain waited, with a 
smile upom his lips, and a bright flash in 
hie eyes, for Dora's return. He had 
taken a burried survey of the apartment 
be was in, meanwhile. 

Contly bouks, statues, paimtings 

That must have cest a email) fortune,” 


There 


he matiered. “Humph' Not s bad 
after all, Bernice tw the—alick. 


ou. 1 wash my hands her.” 


There came back at this instant, bring 


| staring at him, fined as stone, her breath ously. 


i 
| 


| 
' 


THE 


ing @ tiny tray, om whieh were too 


glaeere and a deanter 

Setting down the tray, she poured the 
wine herself with a steady hand 

* Deimk "' and she preeeated a glans 
te Philip 

He tak it, glanced wonderingly into 


her white face, as if ite pallor puzzled snarled 


hie, then raised the glase to bis lips 
’ health, fair bride, he said, 
gallantly May we live long and pros 
porous lives together 
For a breathlon 


oma 


space Dora ston! 


almost gone Then, crying out sharply, 
she eprang forward and dashed the glass 


to the than 


| tered glass 


| 


| than the words, 


| ** My dear 


| she war crying hvaeterwally 






Poimen "" she gaeped “Por God's 
sake, don't drink it’ 

Philip turned « shade paler Ile 
glanced at Dora, then down at the shat 
A disagreeable emile curled 
his lip 

What mean you” 
are quite tragic.’ 

Dera had thrown herself on the couch 
All her 


he maid ‘You 


seme bad given way 
~y meant toe kill you, she shuddered, 
answering his questioning look rather 
I emkd not bear to 
think of the chains that bound me—kept 
me away from Jasper’ Oh ' forgive me, 
| was mad" 

Humph ' 
tered Phily 

Then « silence fell she rare! ber 

elf after a litthe, ane) bowkeal stewmeily 
nto hos dark and bewertng face 

Lknow of what you are thinking 
noe sounded calm etong hb new 
designating me 4 


You were, indeed,"’ mut 


wie keslly 


areal bea ve 


You are mentally 

bhewdthirety wreteh, om whee bande 
your life will always be endangered 
lhut you are wrong there I halo t the 
ourage to munter you just thew l 
never should have rest assured of that 
sew, I alenneet 1 shall struggle againet 
fate tier homes lL acoept my clestiny 

It “we he ateweredl between 
his teeth 

Vira atal chimtitint ten You shun el 
het You amd DP bave needof each other 
Pet ts toot peftese tee be friends You 
can afferd te forgive the freak of a mad 


moment, Which was repented at omer 
Such freaks might cost me my lite 

Ih apite lin clogged Lone she beled coat 
Ile teok it after a 
hesitation, churtng whoech be 
planing fliaesily at snl, beaming fer 
stichebenily kissed low Dips 

1 lal we ve he muttered 
Ye lace Hat at 
at your risk if any move of Chrome mod 


het tamed tee ham 


leuwe ft wae 
her 
ware 
oun Mepevee tt, 
uw Jemerkam Dacrtnewt will 
tne 
freaks ooour 
Dhora clit 
menace of his regard 
deal honestly with hum 
the only safe way Whatever fond 
dreams she had cherished—and we all 
dream inane or low—oould be given up 
It is the way of the world—<linappomt 
ment and heart break, She must accept 
her share of the pam without a murmur 
AN hasty step crossed the hall before 
atether war uttered The choc 
opened slowly, and Mi. Kaymond came 


angry 
mean to 


teert qquemil atmler the 
She du 
It wan leat- 


mm 
He gave a start of well simulated sar 
prise on seeing whe the oocupants 
of the it Was acting 
Hle knew very well his langhter’s scheme 
hermelf in Bernie's 
Layton came for her te be 
that sight That) dee cliel meet 
it hael resulted Ile had ne 
stiaphion of treachery on the other side 
You” ejaculated, staring hand 
atthe two 1 theught TP heard vee 
Perhaps it was vou whe 


wee 
rewome MM course 
for substituting 
place when 
tare 


know bow 
hie 
chacve 


up In a carriage a short: Lime stnes 

Ves tombelodt Phal 
the situation 

Mir. Raymond drew back «a few 


rubbing: bis mveist parle bere kly 


coolly aooepting 


steps 





mixteent, gambler, cheat, ie your son 


mle 
‘Yea, 
a 


‘ amid Dora, interposing, “ 


be » 


r. Raymond turned upon ber fari 


emaly 


‘De you take imeue with him?’ 
It shall not avail 
He shall leave thie house this in- 
or be kicked eat of the door.”’ 


him 
stant. 


‘No matter 


he 


‘T ahall not leave the house until it 
suite my pleasure, dear father-in-law.’' 
The two men faced cach other furi 


Rach braced himself, joatinc- 


tively for a struggle; but Dora, with o 
low ery, threw herself between them 
* Back | she exclaimed 


for my sake, 5 
this man away 
che it. 

Mr 
froan a blow 
out op his forehead 


** Knowseverything * 


dulowaly 


He knows everything 
Raymond staggered beck, as if 
A cold perspiration broke 


*h 


** Be friends, 


it ie ruin if you send 
rom Shrublands ' 


Don't 


¢ echoed, incre 


A faint «mile, and a nal, was Dora's 


only anewer 
A silence fell 


hia face inte his hands 
hidden many minutes, as if to gain time 


for reflection 
Forgive me,"’ 
blamdly, looks 
the came « come he 
be united."’ 
My ~ ~ aed 


turer, « Vv 


he said at last, ¢ 
up at Philip. 


I did 


Mr. Raymond dropped 


He sat with it 


a 


We had better 


returned the adven 


When they drew close together, and 


sat talkin 


heures of the morning 


earnestly far into the «mal! 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THK DAWN OF DISTRUST, 


events we have 


aecome 


day subsequent 
just recorded, there cam: 


to the 


ab unexpected, and for some reas ns, un 


weloone 
It was Mr 


owner 


Lanall 


o, the 


visitor to Shrublands 


wealthy mill 


At one time, before she had met Jasper 
Layton, Dera had heen very cordial to 


Mr. Lasalle 


ber of ravishing smiles upon him. 
aml she had never then known 
of 
whaddly, 


waa tie ii, 
the tad delirium 
have teartied bam 
her the opportunity 

Ibut 


ler 


all this was over now 


and had wasted any num 


e; she would 
had he given 


Not only 


luct he shown himself proof agaimat her 


wiles 


to prefer his rival, and lose 
(1 course Dovadid not cherish 
of sentiments 

had been hin guest so 


Hherniee 
the 
hin, 


pPloanantert 
theugh she 
hevtage 

Sie War silting 
when he drove up, 
window, 

She ran out 


imte 


1 the 


the h 


but he had even bad the bad taste 


his heart to 


towards 


drawing-rewn 


and saw him from the 


all, where Mr 


Kaymond was feeding his pets with ben 


becom * phe 


* Papa, 
“Mr 


von, 


ered, 
Lasalle has come ! 


in a hurried 


Mi. Raymond bit his lip. 


* What can he be wanting here ?’’ 
very well, “1 


ow 


hope he dees net intend returning your 


sail, though he kn 
vinit 

THe has come te 
anaewered, sharply 


your will tell hom 


~~“ 


“ 
la 


Rernice,"’ 


Dora 


ont see what 


I warn you to be care 


ful, fer he as nee Coed 

*Pavmnapeh ! leave me to manage 
him 

Celadly.’ Dora swung round, and 
ran up the stars. ‘T ean't see him,,’ 


shee alle tl bene = * 


Absolutely necessary.’ 


Mi 


‘and | won't, unless it is 


Raymond kept on with his work, 


softly humming an operatic air as he did 


~~ Whom the 
for a servant 

* Deligghtedd "be 
out his hand to the t 
om the steps 


toe ll runnige, Dee 
the stamens hinnself, 


Hist 


excla 
all, qi 


“Let me welcome 


‘Its very bates he said, shaking bis Shrublands, Tide hope ve 
head in gentle repro ‘You are im stay.” 
prudent, Dora: you sheuld moet have in He glanced sharply at 
tained out se late while speaking, and saw 

She «did not answer lis insinuating owner looked confused— 
mannile Looking up at him, white and ‘No, was the answer, i 
calm, she said \vulee, "1 

Act out your natural self, papa. [tis * Bernice ?" 
tow late for shamming. Hereafter, we “Of conrse, The—the 


must have no secrets from Mr. Layton.’ 
He looked shocked, dumbfounded 
child,” be stammered; * what 
ean you mean * and he gave her a warn 
ing frown, whieh whe did not heed 
“Simply that you knew very well we 
were here-—where we had been, and 
nearly everything we could tell you.’ 


Mr. Raymond turned a shade pale: 
‘You deal tn mysteries, Diora.’’ he 
said PT never heard such wild language 
free venur Tips 7? 
Rah" ejaculated Dor amd hal 
Laatig: breed 
We have heen outwitted, papa,” said 
the former, after a litthe puns “We 
meant te outwit that poor litth Bernice 
atl have fallen inte a trap of our own 
wetting 
Mr Raymond reeotled. Tle knew Dor 


well enough te be sure she would net 
speak in that manner without 
thus openly betraying thet: 
socret. 

' Spoak ent 
“The Mi) Layton discover the — 

The impesture* Ne We are mar 
ried fast enouph. if that ts what you wish 
te know." anal she broke ont 
ant laugh 

* What then” 

© This man ts not Jasper Layton ' 

He echamt her words as though he be 
heved she must be gore mad 

“ Who is he” 

‘Jaspers tein brother, Philip 

Mr. Raymond reeled, and caught at the 
back of a chair A feartul oath broke 
from his lips. His face grew livid 


4 CaN 
cherished 


he crted, appre henmsively 


jretes a dine 


“ L-l—de net comprehend ron he 
stainmered 
Dora told him bretty what had ox 
curred, He stom! staring at ber and 
drinking in every word) but net a mus 
ele of his foe changed antil her veooce 
had ched away inte silence 
You villam' he romped then, strc 


his fist shaking wildly 


ing up te “a 


stammered, * 
about her 


safe?’ 

"Oh, ves, indees 
wo!’ 

“Don't mind me,’ 


i—at 


‘said Mr 


answered 
ead of waiting 


red, holding 
Hverimng figure 
you to 
are come to 


My 


that the 


Lasalle, 
mill 


troubled 


nan unsteady 


I—came to see Miss Vance,” 


fact 


least, 


making but a pitiful attempt to hide his 


agitation 


“Tam fond of Bernice, and— 


and—you know the perils through which 


she has passed, 
perhape At any 


without coming here 


sate. 

Mi 
he was smiling his 
beat Mirnousty 


hewt : 


They make me fearful, 
rate, I 
to soe 


couldn't reat 
that she is 


Raymond was rubbing his hands ; 


but his heart 


“Whe would dare to molest the poor 


dear while she is in my house * Nobody, 
Mr. Lasalle I'd like to see them! 
Humph! Lo would, indeed!’ 

* Then she ve here ®" eagerly “will 


you please call herdown, for me to speak 


a worl te her’ 

“Serr, str But Bernice has gone 
away.’ 

Mr. Lasalle echoed the words, He 
stared blandly into the villain’s smiling 


face, 


ing inte his black eyes 
he had net the most perfect confidence in 


Mr 


** Cece ’ 
hut with ot 


Raymond 
* he 


Don't get vielent, 


aan 
for 1 will know 
I bey 


aga 


something dark and menacing com 


It was evident 


n Where! 


Miss Vanoe 


acoempantiad my wife on a visit to some 


friends, whe live 
She went away yoste 


smooth, lying faoe, 


Vig: he ' 


up the river 


rmiay.”" 
Mr. Lasalle glanced sharply inte that 


amd evidently 


tried 


to dismiss the fears that beset him 


When will she return * 


This day week, 
‘Thank vou 
she ts here 


Turning, he pans 


I sepy 


I will come ay 


sl 


slowly down 


“hea sked 
i 


steps, muttering to himself 


* What 


an 


whet Lam ' 


A dream, m 


which Laaw Bernice surrounded by deadly 


im the air on d=«t villain’ How enemies, whe sought her life, brought 
dared you” me all the way from Millbrook, Bah! 

The first answer was a low sneering The girl is well enough I'm growing 
laugh superstitieds " 

*Take care, su satel the syouby man - as the wonls of the ~Mihouy 
threateningty. “I don't like to be called were spoken Mr Raymond caught 
names, Your daughter: is my wife fast him 
ehough, and To hepe vou will make the . o he jackass has beeu dreaming —has 
treat of it.” he * be said, to himself with a wicked 

+ t kill yoru * a Humph ' Another time be had 


na, vou will met Vou were 

onary enough for her te marry Jasper 
"aS. I not as good as my brother?” 
Fou?" The emphasis was insulting 

“ You've squandered away your own for- 
tune, and are trying to w Jaspers 


ete Don't think I don't know came a 


Oh, you miscream '’ 
=i Philip, with a 


bro fe priors you have gaimed! I do 
’ Tease bear 


smite in mind that this 


ot 836. 
Dew’ s face pale, 


better dream to some purpose.” 


And havi 


watched, from an upper 
Tasalle had d 


ven 


down the avenne ont of sight, he turned, 


window, wnhtil Mr 
chuckling, away. 
A 


hear later. one of the 
with a card for Dora. 


maids 


“Mr. Layton is in the drawing-room, 


mins,” said she, 


“and 


wishes to eee 


oor, 4 Re 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


he | 
I've had wretched dreams 
I hope she is quite well, and 

} 
I hope 


Lasalle, | 








BY *. z. F. 


Jasper. Philip would have sent no such 
mresage. Though the marriage had nt 
been publicly proclaimed, as yet, be was 
making himerlf very much at home at 


Shrublanda. Gertrude became blind while s) young 
Hut Jasper was quite a differemt per- that when she reached womanhood she 
wm: and Dora's o_ did beat faster Bo recoilection of visible forms. 


than ite wont as she made a hasty teilet, t the beneficent laws of compensation 


preparatory to down stairs. rendered her remaining senses doubly 

‘It must come out, sooner or active. This is a beautiful provision of 
later,’ she thought. “I can't be the eter. Blessed with affluent friends, 
ae of two men eat the same time. no peins in educating her, 


adorned with all the female ac- 
tre | complishments. She was a musician, an 
he clenched ber white bands, with a author and anclocutionist. As the latter 
vicious look in ber eyes. Even now she | she had but few superiors. Her favorite 
felt like throttling Philip, sometimes, | recitation was Addison's ‘‘ Immortality 
when she thought how irretrievably he of the Soul;’ none who ever heard it 
had ruined the brightest dreams of her | could fi that shower of eloquence. 
life | Gertr indeed, with one exception, 
Not but that she meant to make the | possessed all that is essential to happi- 
best of the situation. It ishard, though, ness. Another such a lovely face I never 
to be rudely awakened from one's first | saw; there was an angelic expression 
lowe dream, and to feel that there can be _ beaming from those clouded orbs, and 
ne blineful reality in this life. linament was stamped with beauty. 
Dora was cold and proud looking asa With the eye of remembrance [ still see 
Zenobia, however, when she entered the ty once she stood before her window 
Jas- weeping her unfortunate lot. 
just then bursting from his curtain of 


drawing-room a few minutes later. 
wr—for he it was, indeed—rose to meet 
r, net like a lover, but with a certain clouds, warmed and illuminated her 
air of constraint. cheek. She threw back her curls, and 
‘My dear Dora,’’ said he, “it seems jo! the teardrops glittered. She then 
an age since I saw you the last time— knelt and praised God for all his mer- 
three whole days, is it not?’ cies. She 
she might see the beauties of the bet- 
ter land, and bask in the fields of 


ae must be told, and I'll tell him | —oen 


She silently motioned him to a seat. 
His tome nettied her. It said, quite as 


bluntly as words could have done, that | uncreated light. The sinless arone 
he had no real love for her, and found it | with an air of resignation, and sitting 
quite difficult to keep up the farce. down before her piano, pla one of | 


“T suppose you have been pining for those sweet melodies so soot ing to the 
my society,’ nhe said, bitterly, after a soul of the weary. 

brief silence. ‘You could not have ex-| Before that year was past a skilful 
insted any longer without seeing me ?” | ocnlist removed the white films from her 


He colored eyes, leaving her in a darkened chamber 


“At least Tam glad to meet you | with instructions fora gradual admission 
acain of light. Her heart now beat high with 
‘Bah! I'm glad you did not lietome. hope uished objects in 


She soon disting 
the room, But when he tirst beheld her 
father, mother and sister, her joy was 
without bounds; what love, happiness 


1 should have ceased to respect you, if 
vou had, 
Jasper stared at her 


That cold, hard 


face perplexed him, He could not guess and gratitude! 

what a Vesuvius of passion was hidden When her eyes grew stronger it was 

underneath it. my delightful task to lead her to the 
“Your visit was really to Bernice) windew to view for the tirst time the 

Vance — not to me,” she went on, works of Nature. It was a beautiful 

haughtily. ‘Attempt no denial. Ican ) morningt the trees were white with blos- | 


bear the truth, if [am your betrothed 
wife.” 
The young man’s face grew purple, 


and then blanched to ghastly whiteness 


somes: the landscape was one of uncommon 
beauty. Inthe valley, flowing in majesty, 
was the river, and yonder was the moun. 
tain with its crown of clouds now illumi- 


‘Dera,’ sant he, coldly, “are you mated by the rising sun. | raised the 
aware what you are saying?" curtain, and as her eyes glanced over I | 
‘Verfeetly ‘ve seen the way your shall never forget that wild scream of 
heart was going, allthe while. Perhaps joy She had never before so fully appre- 
you were not to blame—I do not say you ciated the wisdom and goodness of the 
wer Love is a mystery No matter. | Creator. 
I wish you joy with Bernice—when you ** How beautiful "" she exclaimed. 
get her” | Om the evening of the same day she 


With a strange, proud smile upon her 
lips, she turned slowly away. 

Jasper ran after her, He caught het 
hand, clasping it tightly in his own, 

‘Dora, heeried, ‘what do you mean 
by this outbreak. Do you think T have 
no honor, no manliness? My word is 
plighted to you, and T will keep it.”’ 

The words cost him a pang, but he 
spoke them bravely. Dora was touched, 
in spite of herself Her lips began to | 
quiver, she was dangerously near losing 
all control over herself, 

Fortunately, she did not. 
steadfastly at him, a moment, 
in a voice not her own: 

* It is too late for the sacrifice, Thank | was gently severed, and she was 
you all the same for your good inten- | ; —_ — — 
tions; but Lam a married woman.” HOW CHROMOS ARE MADE. 

Was it sarcasm that pointed her words, 
or did she not stop to weigh them ? | Probably very few, even of those per 
as from a blow. sons who are well informed, have 


was allowed to view the starry heavens. 
She continued gazing with wonder. Her 
—- were indescribable—she spoke 
j not, The 
flight of her imagination. At last, falling 
couch, perfectly overcome with the splen- 
| dor of the scene. When she recovered, 
she said: **The reality surpasses my 
brightest, wildest and loveliest dream."* 
And again she repeated, ‘He marked 
out ther paths with His tinger.”’ 
But Gertrude was too pure for 
world. She lived only tive years after 
thisevent, When about to‘ pass over,” 
not a doubt dimmed her faith, 





Looking 
she said, 


free. 


Jasper recoiled, 


‘Married?’ he vasped. “You! Tm. | pect conception of the various processes | 
possible?" by which those wonders of modern imita 

A bitter smile curled Dora's lip. tive art, popularly knewn as chromos, 

“Itistrue,” she said, abruptly. For ave gradually developed, step by step, to 
two days | have been the wife of your 4 perfection which deties dis rimination 


brother, Philip Layton.”’ ’ uh comparing with the original. The 
An irrepressible cry breke from Jas picture te be copied is covered with a 
pers lips, He still looked a ghost, and | transparent sheet of oiled paper, on 


his strong hands trembled. 

* Philip's wife? heechoed, “ Tknow 
better! You are playing with me — 
verhaps mean to punish me for daring to 


which a tracing of every outline is made. 
The outline is then transferred toa litho- 
graphic stone, known as the “key.” 
A mumber of plates, equal to the num. 


ove another woman, Philip does not) ber of tints desired, is next prepared, 
know you,” ‘and the impression from the key is 
It seemed perfectly incredible. Jasper printed on each. With the original be- 
did net, could not believe her strange he him, the artist tills in with a crayon 
story. such portions of the outline on each 
* Ask him!" she said, sneering. ‘‘Ask | plate as he wishes to have reproduced 


Ido not think the particular shade assigned to it. 
| The untouched portions of the plate 
are then covered with a peculiar prepa 
ration, and a galvanic bath, nicely gov 
erned, does the work of an engraver, but 


your handsome brother. 
he will deny me.” 

Snatching her tingers from his clasp, 
she moved towards the door again. With | 
her hand on the knob, she glanced back 
to say haughtily: 

*T suppose you will now be frantic to 
see Bernice, and tell her the gouwd news, 
It is the way with lovers. But you must 
be patient. She ix not here. She has 


it—true to a hair, and finer, if necessary, 
than the naked eye can discover. Each 
plate is printed in its turn on the paper, 


gene away with mamma to visit some to its predecessors that there shall not 
friends Adieu. Tt will do you ne good be the slightest variation, 

to come to Shrublands again for a week When it is considered that as many as 
At the end of that time, I suppose Ber- twenty oF thirty plates are often — re- 


nice will be here to receive you with quired—that some portions of a tint are 
open arms.”’ preserved pure to the end, while others 
Then abruptly she left him, offering | aye anal and affected by one or all 
no explanation other than we have re- | succeeding impressions—the marvelous 
corded, giving no words of comfort. skill and knowledge of various combina 
Jasper stood stunned, bewildered, for tions of color re quired of an artist who 
many minutes. At last, like one walk- | exsays to lay out and complete the plates 
ing in a dream, he went slowly from the of a chrome, may be faintly imagined by 
room those who see amd admire the splendid 
Patty Glint was in the hall, cleaning | pesults of his labors 


the cages. She glanced up at Jasper as —_ <- — 


he passed, in a sly, malicious way, that MINOR MORALS. 
was enough to freeze one's blood. But 

she did not speak, though chuckling There is a sphere in’ men’s lives inte 
audibly which they are aceustomed to sweep a 
Down the steps, inte the cool, balmy whole multitude of petty faults without 
air, walked the young man At seme judging them, without condemning them, 
distance from the house be turned to and without attempting te correct them 
look back As he did so, a woman's There is a realm of moral moths for 
face was drawn quickly back from an almost alleofus. We all hold ourselves 
upper window unaccountable for major morals, but 
e saw it distinetly for a moment, - there is a realm of minor morals where 
Did he dream’ Orwas it really the face we scarcely suppose ethics to enter 
of Mrs. Raymond * There are thousands and thousands of 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } little untruths that hum, and buzz, and 
~__—- — sting in swiety, which are too »mall te 
MORALITY. be brushed or driven away. They are in 
the looks; they are in the inflections and 
Most men are not so dead to meral tones of the voice; they are in the a 
principles but what they feel a spontane- tions, they are in the reflections, rather 


who 


ous glow of admiration for the man than in direct images that are presented 


does right because it is right, no matter They are methods of producing impres 
if he does make less money by it. Some sions that are wreng, thengh every 
few men say he was a fool or a lunatic means by whieh they are produced is 


not to make the most of his advantage, strictly right. Theve is a way of serving 
right or wrong; but the beart of many that which is wrong while you are pre 
is loyal to rectitude. We look and ad- pared to show that everything that you 
mire, and praise. We cannot help it. say and do im right. There are littl 
He whe in a selfish, covetous when unfairnesses between man and man, and 
all men are fighting and scram for companion and companion, that are sid 
money, stands up strong in his integrity, , to be minor matters, and that are «mall 
and modestly does the thing—not that | Sines; there are little unjust judgment. 
is legal, not that is Py oye not that is and detractions ; there are slight indnl- 
customary, not that is as others do, or as | gences of the appetites : there are petty 


many preach, but does the — which is violations of conseience ; there are ten 
right—«uch a man is worth all imi- thousand of these plays of the passions 
tation. If the hea are few | in men which are called foibles or weak- 
im the world, are not few nesses, but which eat like moths. They 
likewise? A moral character that is take away the temper; they take away 
genuine ix seen a« rarely as Diogenes’ | the magnanimity and generosity , they 


\take from the eon) its enarme! and its 


poliah 


The sun | 


prayed for the time when | 


literal fact exceeded the highest | 


in nervous spasms, she was carried to her | 


this | 


The thread | 


does it as no engraver could possibly do | 


and every impression must be so adjusted | 








feations | Ae Di tes 


Cec 
als departmeat, should be addressed to care 1 
Editor Satcapat Evantne Poet, Philada } 


aN ACROSTICAL EWVIGNA. 
(From “ Little One,” Hagerstown, Maryland.) 
Iam omens of 86 letters. 
My 1, ®, 62 LD 
23, 10 was -. Athenian neral 





My 2, 27, 16, 87, 9, , 77, 80, 42, 10 
wasa . 

My 3, 78, 31, 46, 76, 81, 38, 14, 53, 51, 
32 was a famous Theban warrior. 


My 10, 15, 24, 74, 85, 52, 47, 84, 21, 86, 
42, 10 was a king of Ass ria. 

My 7, %, 52, 28, 13, 40, 12 was where 
King William of Scotland was taken 
prisoner. 

My 26, 33, 42, 59, 17, 75, 13, 58, 5, 25 
was a Greek historian. 


My 42, 44, 7, 35, 58, 15 was one of the 
Muses. 

My 61, 66, 11, 21 was the wife of 
Saturn. 


My 53, 9, 42, 70, 15, 8, 88, 65, 43 was 
the son of Prometheus. 
My 51, 43, 58, 61, 11, 56 led the Hun- 
garian band to the Fifth Crusade. 
My 45, 72, 43, 29, 27, 73, 53, 83, 41 was 
the name the Indians called De La Barre. 
My 11, 42, 71, 49, 74, 34, 82, 23 wasthe 
wife of Orpheus. 
| My 63, 9, 44, 42, 70, 13, 7 was the 
mother of Coriolanus, 
My 9, 78, 13, 84, 57, 15, 67, 34, 42, 25 
was a bishop of Salimis. 
My 73, 58, 40, 72, 68, 21, 59, 60, 42, 32 
was the father of Aristotle, 


My 13, 53, 6,59, 14 was the son of 
Apollo and Asteria, 
CHARADES. 


1, My first is a globe, my nezt isa fish, 
and my whole is a bird. 

2. My first is a portion, my nezt’s on 
the top of a house, and my whole is a 
bird. 

3. My first means equal, my nezt’s to 
decay, and my whole is a bird. 

4. My first is an animal, my second a 
shred, said my whole isa flower. 

5. My first may be seen in a book, my 
nezt is an insect, and my whole isa hot 
or display. 

6. My first isa fe of your face, my 
second a letter, anc my whole is used at 
breakfast, dinner and tea, 

7. My iret is a woman, my second a 
man, and my whole is a man, 


8. My first may be seen in a field, my 
next is & measure, and my whole is a 
bird. 


| 9 If you touch me, take care of my 
sting—transpose me, and beware of my 
claws—behead me, and I am more veno- 
mous still—cut off my tail, and I cease 
to be. 
| 10. 
So viewless am I, 
} So boundless I fly, 

Restless, scarce ever reposing; 
A kiss on the cheek 

Of my second I take; 

Such is my firet I'm disclosing. 


And now I will tell, 
When forth from the well 
Th’ pure sparkling water they're raising, 
| My whole gives its aid 
| To the buxom young maid, 
As she twines, their beauty they’re 
praising. 


FLOWER PUZZLE. 


Just take three O's, two R's, and three 
D's, 

Two N's, and one H, and then at your 
ease 


, tirst adding one E, 
send the answer 


Put them togethe: 
And then, if you can, 
to me, 


NUMBERED CHARADE. 


I consist of & letters. 

My 6, 2, | is part of a pig. 

My 4, 5, 8 is a human being. 

My 3, 2, 8, &, 7, 8 is used in warfare. 
My whole is the surname of a French 


' general. 


— 


I'm sure there is oe 80 fickle as I, 
So changeable and so wnecertain; 
I'm pleasant and dreary, I'm both wet 
and dry, 
And oft cover 
tain, 


the earth with a cur- 


I'm blusterous and windy, oft kick up a 
shindy; 
Man's futile resistance I scorn; 
My anger disarming, I'm pleasant and 
charming, 
As quiet as a babe newly born, 


I have the misfortune to please seldom 
ever, 
I'm either too cold or too hot; 
If mortals could change me to suit their 
caprice, 
I think none would envy my lot. 


I serve the dead, the dead serve me; 
Without the dead, dead I should be, 
Unless I turned from things so mute, 
To some more lucrative pursuit; 

For by the dead alone I live, 

And death doth me existence give; 

So death, you see, doth me befriend— 
My foe he'll be, though, in the end 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Whe was the son of nobody? 

2. What is the difference between a 
man averse to reckoning and the old 
woman that kissed her cow? 

3. Why is your lady love like a hinge’ 

4. Ifa boy tread upon your foot, w waat 
musical instrument mk you name ? 

5. Why is Berlin the most dissipated 
city in the world? 

6. When is a chair like a lady's dress? 

7. When is a soldier not half a soldier” 

s. What flower would be the best te 
keep a secret in? 


A RIDDLE. 


Take two “Ris”? and you have my 
middle; take vae vowel only and place 1 
on cach side of them; if, > bag you give 
me a head and tail, I am never present. 


Answers to “ Our Own Sphinx.” No. 3, Vol. 54 


EXiewas.—t. Glass. 2. Wind, 3, The 
Be nade. 

ARITHMETIC AT QuESTION,—Girl, %3 
Man, 4. 

Ripois.--Letter M. 


Mites: CH ARADE, — Pew 
Klope. 

Coxusprems.—!. When he is a spark 
and carries a fame in his bosom. Be- 
cause there are mere of them. 
he ix tilling up hi< trunk. 


2 
. 


3. When 












































































Muszry—Pteasure at the summer re- 
sorts. 

A PLAGUE has cleared Kansas city of 
cats. 

Curcaeo is now called 
City.”’ 

Tae Sweet Ons or Line—The honey- 
moon. 

A Weatuer Rerorter—A clap of 
thunder. 

Tue best thing to take before singing 
—Breath. 

Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends 
in iron chains, 


** Cremation 


Tue most difficult ascent—Getting up | 


a subscription, 

New Or-LEane has a rat that walks 
upon a telegraph wire every night. 

A Mempuis paper defines advertising 
to be a ‘‘ blister which draws trade."’ 

ALTHOUGH & woman's age is undeni- 
ably her own, she docs not own it. 

Axronx is the Ohio city that sets the 
example of excluding organ-grinders. 

A Goop way to dispel darkness from 
about you is to make light of your 
troubles. 

Vain Wisn.—A y= was recently 

to a girl who had refused him 
eighteen times. He wishes now he hadn't 
ed her but seventeen. 

Rerarrs AND DamaGrs.—‘‘ What are 
you to do?” asked a man of his 
ol @ had been injured in a rail- 
way accident. 

“T am first going in for repairs, and 
then for damages,’ was the reply. 

A MEDICAL advertisement is headed: 
‘* Looks like a Miracle! A Young Man 
Made to Walk in Five Minutes!’ But 
Augustus thinks that is no great miracle 
compared to his experience the other 
evening when he went to see his girl. 
The old man came in And made him walk 
in less than one minute. 


Simp e, without being sickishly senti- 
mental, was the form of a marriage ser- 
vice in a town in Iowa the other day. 
This was the way of it: 

**Join your right hands. Do you want 
one another?’ 

They both answer, ‘* Yes."’ 

‘* Well, then, Aave one another. You're 
man and wife.”’ 

‘*My dear, where is my Morning and 
Evening Devotion?’’ asked Mr. Paul 
Partington—meaning a small book with 
that title, in which he sometimes read. 

‘Here it is,’ said Mrs. Partington, 


producing from the closet a dark bottle, | 


and setting it on the table with a clean 
glass. ‘‘ Here it is, Paul." 

He looked intently into her face to see 
if malice were actuating her; but he 
found all there calmly serene. He would 
not destroy the pleasure of her satisfac- 
tion in having thus obliged him, so he 
refrained from explanation, and partook. 


“WELL, Missus, I's going to leave 
you,”’ said Molly to her mistress, whom 
she had lived and grown fat with for a 
good many years. 

‘Going to leave me, Molly? Why, 
where are you going ?”’ 

“Oh, I’s going to get married ; I've 


worked long enough, and I's going to | 


rest my bones.’’ 

Of course, Mrs. Jones could make no 
objection to this common and natural 
female frailty. So Molly went, and no- 
thing was heard of her for a year or 
two, when she came back, poor and ema- 
ciated, having lost her husband, and all 
the rest of ills human nature is heir to 
having fallen u her. Mrs. Jones was 
much surp to see her coming, and 
said to her : 

‘*Well, Molly, have you rested your 
bones ?”’ 


‘Golly, Missus, I's rested my jaw- 
bones, and dem’s all the bones I have 
rested.”’ 

Taxino 1T LireRaLLy.—Among the 


scholars, when Lamb and Coleridge at- 
tended school, was a poor clergyman's 
son of the name of Simon Jennings. On 
account of his dismal and gloomy nature, 
his playmates had nicknamed him Pon- 
tius Pilate. One morning he went up to 
the master, Doctor Boyer, and said, in 
his usual whimpering manner: 

** Please, Doctor, boys call me Pon- 
tius Pilate.’’ 

If there was one thing which Doctor 
Boyer hated more than a false quantity 
in Greek and Latin, it was the practice 
of nicknami Rush down among 
the scholars from his of state, 
with cane in hand, he cried, with his 
usual voice of thunder: 

‘* Listen, boys. The next time I hear 
any of yousay ‘ Pontius Pilate,’ I'll cane 
you as long as this cane will last! You 


are to say ‘Simon Jennings,’ and not 
‘Pontius .’ Remember that, if you 
value your hides !’’ 


Next day, when the same class were 
reciting the catechism, a boy of a remark- 
ably dull and literal turn of mind had to 
repeat the Creed. He had got as far as 
‘suffered under,” and was about pop- 
ping out the next word, when the doc- 
tor’s —— unluckily flashed upon 
his mind. After a moment's 
hesitation, he blurted out: 

‘Suffered under Simon Jennings, 
was ” 

The rest of the sentence was never 
uttered, for Doctor Boyer had already 


sprung like a tiger upon him, and the 
cane was upon his unfortu- 
nate shoulders. the irate doctor 
pet Gochangee his cane-storm upon bim, 
e 


‘“What do you mean, you booby, by 
such blasphemy ?’’ 
“7 wee he ‘as you told me," replied 
the simple-minded youth. 
“Did as I told you!’ roared the doc- 
tor, now wound up to comething above 
the boiling-point. “What do you 


THE 


FOOTSTEPS 
| sv >) beauar en Aik 


| - 


Methinks I . 
| [at ietap yee chair —_ 
Of little feet thal go pattering roand 


| Through the roome and over the chair 
Wandering hither, wandering (here 


Busily all the day 
| yt) bring close to my chair 
| A bt baby fourm of airy grace, 

With sof silken rings of jetty hair, 


Aad sweet biue eyes raised to my face— 
As seeking there they ht to trace 
A Welcoming smile of love 


A dimpied hand whose flagers twine 
Around my own to climb my knee, 
And rose-pud lips that cling to mine, 
Then laugh aloud in chittine glee 


As though those pleoding could see 
The answering love he entns 


Was it o dream, that picture fair, 
That my tear-dimmed eyes before * 
Nought bat a vision born of air, 
That wearing the robes that engels wore 
Passed from our household oat of the door 
Unto the shining land’ 
_—_— SS 


YOUNG LOVE. 


BY LAURA SHARP. 


now, and let her attend to your curls. 
You must look very neat, or Mr. Everton 
will not love you. It is almost dinner- 
time, and he will soon be here," said 
Birdie's mother. 
Immediately the child got up, raised 
her sweet lips to kiss mamma, and fol- 
lowed the nurse from the room. 
“It is perfectly wonderful how much 
influence Mr. 
child! Just tell her to do anything and 
say it will please him and that is enough. 
I never saw anything like it,"’ the little 
| lady said, turning to a friend sitting beside 
| her, who answered: 
*T have, and I would not encourage, 
or rather I would endeavor to overcome 
| that influence."’ 
**Now, my dear Ada, what is troubling 

that wise head of yours? 
| that grave look sal anxious light in your 
| eye?” 
| ‘Nellie Hayden, I'm perfectly aa 

tonished at people whose duty it is to 
watch over and guard their little ones, 





particularly their girls, from sorrows, | 


| planting in their young hearts seeds that 
may grow to be thorns, ani treating 
children as though they were void of any 

| deeper thought and feeling than the ap- 
preciation of a doll or box of toys. 


‘I am sure some children of five years | 
‘have hearts that love as devotedly and | 


| suffer as keenly as many of mature years. 


You are shaking your head. I want to 

tell you a little story to prove my asser- 

| tion. We have half an hour before din- 
ner. Will you listen?’ 

* Yes, certainly; but it must have a 


**T cannot promise; perhaps the end 
has not yet come. You know Dora 
| Peyton?" 
*T do, certainly. A lovelier girl I 
never knew. Why never married 
has been a source of wonderment to me.”’ 
** Aye, and to many who know her net 
| 80 well as I. 
| tell you. 
*"Twenty-tive years ago, when just at 
the age of your Birdie, and just as ‘ii - 
too, a young man c her path. e 
will call him Abner Lynton. 
‘*He was a classmate and the dearest 
friend of Dora's brother. 
**Ata party given during the Chriat- 
| mas holidays by Mrs. Peyton, Abner, to 


| for the evening to little Dora, dancing 


with her, promenading through the rooms 
with her tiny hands clasped in his, much 
| to the annoyance of many bright-cyed 
| lassies, who really were envious of the 
| baby-girl. 

‘Abner was very handsome and very 
fascinating, a universal favorite with the 
ladies, young and old. 

** Several mammas endeavored to draw 
him away from his ‘little love,’ as he 
called her, and manguvred to get her 
from him, 

‘But all in vain, until wearily the 





around his neck, her sweet lips giving 
the good night kiss, she sank to sleep. 
“Gently then he resigned her to her 
nurse’s care. 
‘* Every day from that time he came to 
the house. His home was quite near. 


forward with outstretched arms to meet 
him. I have seen her sit with ber hand 
in his, looking up into bis face fur an 
hour, seeming perfectly happy. 

“Of course, this was noticed by 
family and commented upon. 

- child's older sisters and brothers 
could win her even to do their will by 


na : 
fe "ll tell Mr. Lynton if you don't, 
and he won't love you then.’ 

‘*Daily she gathered a little bouquet 
for him, and when the autumn days came 
and the flowers were few, the little love 
would watch clovely the slowly-opening 
buds lest some one else should get them. 


and then, for a time she was separa 
from the one she had grown to love so 
dearly. 
” ‘Petter than a brother?’ they would 
sometimes ask her. 

*** Yes,’ would come the whispered 
answer, quickly. 

‘* «Better than sister °’ 

** Yea,’ without hesitation, again the 
whisper came. 
*** Than father and mother?’ 
‘And then the on | blue eyes would 
grow #) earnest, the pretty lips 
would aad close again, as if unwil 


wound. 

‘*When pressed to answer, her eyes 
sought mamma, thes pa 
their forgiveness, 
it; just a little bit more,’ she murmured, 
buried her head in Abner’s bosom. 
*‘She clung around his neck and beg- 


parting came. With promises of a speedy | 
return he m: 





Por) 
As he said this, he instinctively grasped 
furious! 


‘* Perhaps the child might have, in| 





**Come, Birdie, nurse is waiting. Run 


Everton has over that. 


What means 


| happy ending,”’ answered Mrs. Hayden. | 


It is of her I am going to | 


| piaue one of the girls, attached himself | sure, 
( 


sunny head drooped, and with ber arms | 


ling to utter the words she feared might | 


as if _— 
‘I can’t Ip | my story of the other 


write; for him, she would grow brave, 
and with his hand hekding her, she had her 
tirst teeth drawn. When ill with fever, 
tossing restleasly from side to side, his 


hand could always quiet, his voice 
morothe 
“Without murmur she would take 


from him the nauseous doses. 

** How will all this end? I asked her 
mother once ; and lightly she replied 

“Oh, all right, of course. She will 
learn to lowe some one nearer her own 
age when the proper time comes, and he 
will be married long before then. He 
has a distant cousin, who I am inclined 
to think, he is engaged to. I am sure 


their parents are anxious for their 
union.’ 
* A» Dora grew older a little shyness 


crept gradually into her manner 

“Still the love was there 

**Onee, in a moment of confidence, she 
came to me and asked— 

“*De you believe Mr. Abner loves 
Katie May better than he loves me? 
Frank says he does. That he staid by 
her all the time at the party last night. 
I wish I was old enough t go to parties; 
and | wish—indeed — 

** What, Dora?’ I asked, as she beai- 
tated. 

*** I winh Katie May didn't live in this 
world—indeed I do,’ nodding her head 
decidedly, while striving to force back 
the tears. 

“Ob! ob! Dora. This is dreadful,’ 
I said drawing her within my arma. 

*** Well, then, I wish Mr. Abner and 
lived somewhere else, where Katie May 
wouldn't come,’ she sobbed, 


her. 
**Wheo she was ten years old, Abner 
was called suddenly away by the severe 
| illness of his nearest relative, an uncle 
‘There was only time for a hasty 
| good-bye. 

“*Don't let anybody win your heart 
from me, my little love. Make haste to 
- fast and be a tall girl against | come 

sk,’ he said, kissing her 

** His going was so sudden, she did not 
seem to realize it 

1 was glad it was so 

‘But now I pitied the little thing, 
when, day after day, as she had done for 
years, she sat, and watched 

***Maybe he might come,’ 
onee to me, 

‘Letters came often to 
messages of love for her 

‘Sometimes, a littl note accompany- 
ing a gift, to her 

** Food a to keep her loving little 
heart from suffering, he gave ; and fuel 
| enough to keep the love brightly burn 

ing. 


she said 


Frank, with 


| ** But he came not, nor promised of his | 


| coming. 
“Time passed on; the pretty child 
grew to be a beautiful maiden. 
| ** Youths gathered about her, 
| friends had ceased to talk of Abner. 
“Other names were mentioved as his 
| had been, yet none could win an answer- 
ing smile or blush. 
**] knew for whom her love she ~~“ 
‘The waiting, yearning look in her 
eyes gave way at last, and a joyous light 
broke forth. 
‘* Abner was coming back. 
| ‘A letter to Frank brought the glad 
| tidings. 
| ‘*He wrote: 
| **]'ve @ secret to tell you, dear boy. 
| But, no, I'll keep it for a surprise, in 
| which you will rejuice, for my a lam 
Ina few days I shall be @ith you.’ 
| ‘Again, as in her baby days, Dora 
| began her watching. 
| Oh, T know her heart was singing a 
| joyous song, though the sweet lips gave 
forth no sound. 
| ‘**She stood in the porch, waiting hix 
coming. Clothed in tleecy white, roses 
in ber hair, and roses on her cheeks. 
** Dora!’ 
| ‘Frank came towards her. 
| ‘The boy's face had lost its usual 
look of merriment—his voice its careless 
} tone. 
ea Dora, Abner came by the train 
awhile ago,’ he paused, darting an anx 
ious, searching glance at 
| face, ‘and he was not alone. I'll not let 
him surprise you, little sis. I've hurried 
| home to tell you his wife is with him.’ 
| ‘| The light went out of eye and heart. 


“The roses faded quickly on the | 
** At the sound of his voice Dora sprang | young face, and whiter than the dress | disap 


she wore, she put forth her hand to graap 
| the balustrade. 
| ‘*Frank sprang forward to catch her 
fainting form. 
‘* Like a broken lily, he bore ber in. 
‘**When Abner came, she knew it not. 
“For many days her gentle spirit 
hovered between the shores. 
‘*fometimes, since, I've almost re 
| gretted that it passed not away to the 


**T assured her that Abner did not love | 
Katie May, that Frank was only teasing | 


and | 


his sister's | 
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Among the commernal sea-towns of 
Holland, six ceataries ago, Mtavoren held 
the first place. The ships of ite merchants 
covered the seas, and imported the pro- 
ductions of all zones. Such an eatensive 
commerce raised the wealth of this town 
to a hitherto unknown extent. It is true 
that there were here, as elaewhore, many 
pee; but the wealthy vastly outnum 
pered them. High life, luxury and may 
Rifloence, the usual companions of great 
riches, prevailed ; for in foolish pride and 
ruinous zeal, each citizen tried to outvie 
the other in pomp, splemlor and extrava 
gant banquets, Tradition relates that 
there were many houses which equaled 
palaces in their grandeur. They were 
constructed of marble, the interiors orna- 
mented with the most artistic decors. 
tiona, covered with the richest tapestries, 
orovided with the richest furniture, the 
doors bound with the most precious 
metals, instead of iro. or brass. 

But of all the Btavoren merchants none 
could compare in riches with the virgin 
Richberta. The success with which each 
of her speculations was rewarded, and 
not seldom with unexpected profita 
scomed to show to her to what degree 
fortune could lavish ber gifta on a mor- 
tal, and how long allow her favors to be 
enjoyed. 

he commercial fleet of the virgin 
merchant visited the remotest seas, and 
not only returned each time with the 
| richest profits, but loaded with the most 
expensive wares, with ornaments of dia 
monds, pearls and precious stones, which 
were employed in the palace of their 
mistress and shone on its walla. 

Such unexampled good fortune Rich 
berta could not suppert with indifference ; | 

and if the maxim that ‘great misfor- 
| tunes are easier to be borne than immede 
| rate happiness,” be true, Richberta was 
destined to be a glaring proof of the 
| truth of this assertion 

| Her pride and vain glory kept step 
| with the increase of her riches; and she 
showed this beth by contempt for her 
| fellow-creatures and by preparing the 
most luxuriant and extravagant feasts, 
less with the intention of amusing and 
gladdening the town, than to give her | 
quests the opportunity to admire the 
ever-changing splender of her apart 
ments, and be astonished at the foreign 
and costly food and wine, and thus excite 
their envy. At one of these senseless 
repasts, offering nothing to the mind and 
leaving the heart void, a strange uest 
was announced, Ile came, he said, from 
foreign countries; had seen many royal 
kingdoms and the splendor of their | 
courts, and had come to admire Rich 
berta’s riches, which fame reported to 
be miraculous. 

The flattered mistress begged the 
stranger to take a seat at her side. Ile 
appeared to be still a robust old man, in 
t 


ble as he stepped to Richberta, expect- 
ing the welcome from her hand, which, 
aooording to the usage of his country, is 
given ay y the offering of 

read and salt. But there was no bread 
on the luxurious table, which groaned 
under its burden of rare, epicurean 
dishes, and from which the simple and 
wholesome nourishinent of poverty was 
banished. 

Silent! 





| in a manner which bound all eyes and 


ears upon him, of his travels by land and 


water, of foreign nations and their cus 
toms. 
his words; but not so the virgin Rich 
berta. Her vanity could expect nothing 
else than that the stranger should be 
‘loud in his praises of her riches, the 
brilliancy of her feast, and would make 
comparisons giving fresh nourishment to 
her pride. te these subjects, however, 
he made neo allusion: till finally, driven 
! te desperation, she demanded k of him 
herself, when he confessed that only ‘with 
kings had he found such splendor and 
| extravagance, and what made it more 
singular to him was, that he should mins 
here the best and noblest thing that the 
| whole world produced. 
| Invain did she attempt to obtain a 
fuller explanation of the stra uest, 
and being questioned too pressingly, he 
ared, and waa not seen again. } 
| Richberta’s pride and curiosity, equally 
excited, allowed her no quietade. She 
possessed in valuables all that could be 
mentioned; however, ‘‘the beat and | 
noblest thing’ waa wanting! Fhe con. | 
sulted scholars and philosophers, sent | 
for magicians and astrologers, but none | 
knew how to name that thing which for | 
years she had not pomseased. 
In her restless desire, she had ships 


| 


} 


| 





| other and brighter one. 

‘*But ahe was left with us for a wise 
purpose, I know. 

‘She has never seen Abner Lynton 
since his marriage. 
| ‘Three years after, she sent to bis! 





**So the days passed by for two years, | little girl, who bears her name, the chain | t» the East, another to the West, while 
ted | and locket she used to wear. 


| ‘*Where is he now?'’ Mrs. Hayden 
| asked. 

**T've not heard of him for years. I 
know not if he lives."’ 

‘* Thanks fur your story, Ada, But I 
wiah its ending had not been so sad."’ 

‘* Then its leason would have been leas | 
| powerful.” | 
‘* True, I must profit by it without de 
j lay. I will send Birdie home with mo 

ther to-morrew. The change will do her 

good and break the spell."’ 

7 . * . 
A few days after this, Ada Ashton 

came to see Birdie's mother, and said, 

with a bright amile— 
““T've come to c 








e the ending of 
In fact the | 
end had not then come. Here are Dora's; 
wedding cards. Her Abner has been a 
widower over two years. Hear what she 


| 


ged to go with him when the hour of | writes to me: 


*** Forgive me for keeping my happi 


to soothe her. | ees from you, my dear friend. But I 


have not been able t realize sufficient! 


ow that it is so near, 


‘* Yes, doctor; Jou said we were always | time, been weaned from this strange at- | that this great joy was for me to spea 


Simon Jennings. | tachment, if they had ceased to talk to | of it to others. 


to call Pontius 

Didn't he, Sam?” the unfortu- | her of him. 

nate culprit to who was next ‘‘ But, possessing, as it were, a ic | 

to him. | wand to guide her actions, they used it 
Sam said naught; but the doctor, who | freely. 


saw what a dunce he had to deal with, | 








**How well I remember, as she stood 
rly watching the postman as he came | 
rs » Hs to door. j 
** As nearer he drew, she became #0 ex- 


* But the letter came, ith a wild 
ery of joy, she it to her bosom, | 
and ran with it for mamma to read. 

* His absence was short. He returned | 
b or oS present a | 
prett ttle chain to which was attached | 
locket with hie portrait. j 

‘For Abner she learned tc read, to 


and be is with me, surely it must be. 
You, who have known so much, must | 
know all now. Heloved and was pledge! 
t ber before he knew me. You will be 
lad toknowthis. Iwas. Had I known | 
it, it would have soothed greatly the | 
seony of those bygone days.’ 
‘We were at Dora's wedding r 
. A happier, lovelier bride I never 


Tranqutuity is the wish of all: the 


| suppressing her rege 


equipped to cruise through all oceans and 

nean, to visit every land, with orders | 
not to return till the required article | 
had been found. The commander of 
her fleet put to sea, undecided whither | 
to direct hia ships. One part he sent | 
he himself, with his remaining veasela, 

relied on the favor of the winds. It, 
happened that by a leak, a part of the | 
provisions became spoiled, and although 

there was no want of meat, wine and | 
other luxuries, the flour and bread had | 
become unfit for food; and the want of it | 
was soon felt most severely. 

In this strait, the commander saw | 
quickly what he must consider the best 
thing the earth produced—not the spices 
and perfumes of India, nor the pearls 
from the depths of the sea, nor diamonds 
of most priceless value ; buf that unioersa! 
thriving gift of nature, the indispensable 
and inestimable nourishing bread. He 
recognised now the sense of the obscure 
wo spoken by the stranger, and his 
resolution was quickly made. He steered 
ta Baltic harbor, where he took ina 
full cargo of the finest wheat, with which 
he sailed to Stavoren. As soon aa he ar 
rived, he appeared before Kichberta, who 
had not expected him #0 quickly, and 
announced to her that he now knew what 
was the best of all the earth's produc 
tions; had found it, and in abundance ; 
had brought it with him. He then re 
lated to his a&ttonished mistress how he 
had obtained this know! , and that 
the mysterious guest could only have 
meant the failing bread. He, therefore, 
believed he had executed her order in a 
nal manner. j 

But Richberta was not of the same 
— She cast reproachful looks at 
the conf minded ¢ der, and painfully 
, demanded to know 
on which side-of the ship he had taken 
She was amewered, ‘*()n 





in the cargo. 


| magnificent town 


picturesque costume of the Orient. | for «y home.” or “a husband.” 
His conduct was both dignified and no | degracde yourself by becomin, e party to 


| body and soul, on terms so contemptible. 
| Love dignifies all things ; it ennobles all 


the stranger seated himself 
| . ’ | and the jester may laugh, you will still 
and while taking refreshment, related, | have your reward in an approving con 


4 | Corr or Wonpa,— When you doubt 
Every guest was entranced with |p oiween two worda, choose the 


| they came, unless he happens to be a 


cure 





this onder: weelessly cid the faithful ser 
vant beg af ber net te destroy the rich 
wilt ef heaven, but af least to alleviate 
the wants of the poy poor with it, use 
leasly did he send te her crowds of pov 
erty stricken wretches to soften her heart 
All was in vain. Hefore her own eyes 
she had the rich wheat cargo, which could 
have given bread to so many, thrown into 
the sea, amid the howlings and — 
of the multitude. The bottem of t 
sea had received the cargo, but the 
grains became the seedlings of ruin 
Gierminating im the mud, continually 
covered with new earth, there shot up a 
forest of stalka, without ears, of unnatu 
ral growth, always opringiog higher and 
higher, which, like sea fungus or hage 
spiders, covered the surface of the water. 
As the soft movable mass of earth | 
thereby found a support, an immense 
mand bank was before the harbor 
of Staveren, which no human power wae 
able to break through. The numerous 
ships of the town, and also thane of the 
rich Richberta, being unable to find an | 
entrance into the port, were the sacrifices | 
of the raging waves. Commerce and 
riches were »yed, and continual! 
recurring atrokes of misfortune precipi- 
tated the virgin merchant from 
the pinnacle of splendor and happiness | 
into want and misery. 

But the sea, to whom an accustomed 
channel bad been closed, raged with ever 
new anger againat the bank; and wee | 
& tempestuous storm it broke throug 
the dykes, flooded the town, and bore it 
hastily into the sea, ae a long wished for 
hbuwty. 

Where Staveren once stood, now roll 
the troubled waves of the Zuyder Ze. 
Rut when the clear water allows its bot. 
tom to be seen, the shippers view with | 
herror, through ita depths, the streeta, 
proud towers, and high gables of the | 
palaces of this now sunken, but once 
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WHAT I8 AN OLD MAID? 


Never be afraid of becoming an “old 
maid,’ fair reader. 
more henorable than a heartless wife ; 
and ‘single blessedness’’ is greatly au 





| perior, in point of happiness, to wedded 


life without wedded love, ‘Fall not in 
love, dear girls, beware,” saya the song. 
But we do not agree with the said song 
on this question, On the contrary, we 
hold that it isa good thing to fallin love, 
if the loved object be a worthy one, To 
fall in love with an honorable man is as 
proper as itis for an honorable man te | 
fall in love with a virtuous and amiable 
woman ; and what could be a more grati- 
fying spectacle, even te the angele in 
heaven, than a sight so pure—se ap- 
proaching in ita devotion to the celestial ? 

No; fall in love as soon as you please, 
ladies, provided it be with a suitable per 
son, Fall in love, and then marry ; but 
never marry unless you do love. That's 
the great point. ever marry merely 
Never 


such an alliance, Never sell yourself, 


conditions. With love, the marri rite 
in truly a sacrament. Without it, the 
ecremony is a base fraud, and the act a 
human ¢ tion, Marry for love, or 
notatall. He an ‘old maid,’’ if fortune 
throw not in your way the man of your 
heart ; and though the witless may sneer, 


| aclence and acomparatively peaceful life. 
_—_— eee 


An old maid is far) fj 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

A limited number of suitable advertiae- 
ments will be inserted at the following 
rates: (nm the Thinl page, after reading 
matter, Seventy-five cents a line: on 
Seventh page, Fifty centa a line, agate 
measurement. Cash to be paid in advance. 
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inest, 
| the commonest, the most idhomatic 
Kachew the tine words a you would 
rouge; love simple ones as you would 
native roses on your cheeks, Act as you 


might be disposed to do on your estate; | 


employ such words as have the largest 
families, keeping clear of foundlings and 
of those of which nobody can tell whence | 


acholar. 





LADIES! Hy sending me ten (10) cents, I 
will send you « cut paper pattern of the latest 
styleol sacque, jacket, waist, ora pattern of any 
thing for ladies wear, Send stamp for Hyatt's 
Ladies Fashion Journal (sent free.) Address 
(becomes W. Myatt, 77 Bast Fourteenth ot New 
York Oity july oat 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
MIMPLE, DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
LIGHT RUNNING, and 





DR. RADWAY'S 
Sarsaparillian Resolveat, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Pom THE CY Ra OF ALL 
OHM KONIC DISK ASPA, SCROFULA, 
ULAERS, UNBONIC BMHEUMATISM, 
ERYSIPELAS, KIDNEY, BLADDER, 
AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSPEPSIA, AFF ROTIONS OF 
THE LUNOS AND THRUAT, 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 
KRESTURING HEALTH 
AND VIOQOR; CLEAR SKIN 
AND BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEKION 
SeOCvRED TY) ALA. 


EASILY OPERATED. 


SALESROOMS 
Ts BROADWAY. New York 


TMCHMEATNUT ST, Philadelphia. f7.20 


R. DOLLARD, 
9 ous 
CHESTNUTST, 
PRILADSLT MIA 





Premier Articte 
i” 
HAIR. 
laventor of the celebrated (DOSSAMER VEN. 
TILATING WIO aod ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEERA 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 

to measure their own heads with acearacy 
Vor Wigs, Inches Toupers and Scalps 

No.1. The round of the Iaches 

heel No.l. From forehead 
No 2 From forehead beck as far as beid 

over (he head to neck. Nu 7 (iver forehead as 
No 3. From ear to ear far as required 

over the top No 3 Over the crown 
No. @ Prom ear to ear of the head 

round the furehead 


Me has always ready for sale « splendid Btocck 
of Cente Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wigs, Hail 





Hold by Druggiete Price 61 per bottle 


DR RADWAYS | 
Perfect, Purgative Pills. 


Pertectly tasteless, clegantly coated, fur the 
cure of all disurdere of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, nertuur diseases, headache, 


constipation, costivepers, indigestion, dyspepsia 


biliousness, billows fever, infamation of the 
bowels, piles, and al! derangements of the in 
ternal viscera Warranted to effect a positive 

Price Hcent# a bos Sold by Druggists 


DS. BABWAY 4 (0., 88 Warren &., 
oclstt New Youre 


WorMs, 
Augeth 


For seavriryvine the complexion there is o 


while pursuing the track of virtue; the t side. ai rap article tn use equal w Medeme de 
great, while following the star of oll, then,” said the haughty Kich-| gasaco it is entirely free from all injurious | 
giory; and the little, while creeping in berta, ‘Il command you to cast the whole ingredients, gives the skin rich, metural | 
the eyes of dissipation, aigh for t wil | Care imte the sea from the left."’ | bleom, and regeves pimples. tan, ete § Seld by | 
ity, and make it the great object h In vain were appeals aud expostula-  Draggists Price, W cents Miller Bros, 13 | 


they ultimately hope to attain. 


tions made against the carrying out of 


Meiten Lane, N.Y 


Wigs, Prisettes, Mraits, Curis, ete, beautifully 
manufactured, and af cheap ef any establish 
mentin the Union Letters from any part of 
the world will reeeive attention 

Private roome for Dyeing Ladies’ and Geatie 
men's Hair nos eowtl 


w* NTEW Keliabie Agents to well De A 
Chase's latest and moet valuable 
work, entitied, Ir Chases Pamily Physician, 
Parrter, Doctocper, and Second Receipl Book, 
giving tn platn language the cause, symptoms 
and Lreatment of diseases of persons horses and 
cattle; jastraction in training burses, bee keep 
ing, ete, with a very large numberof Entire 


y 
| New og ae great value to the people Ip 
€ 


fact. the Peeples Boot ella al sight coded 
in every buwsebold Liberal terms and cactusive 
lerritery given to agents Sample copies sent 
on receipt of retail price @ Por termes address 
Omaen Pi etiemine ¢ Toledo, (hte Au 


a Week to Agents Needie Book, with 
$ s elegant (hrotmos ete Three ralual ic 
samples, lv cents. or Cireular free J. BRIDE 
act) 1 Broadway New York ru 


Worth of Samples of oar Teas sent 


« | é 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revelvers| REM frau isaac see 
of every kind. Bead “amy tor lilustrated Price 


iss ty al asia eUn 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Prof FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


Koss + On Manbesd Wemenheod ond thew Mutes! inter 


retehens. Love, ite Lows, Power, ots. 
Agests are selling from 18 to 08 cnpice o day, 
o A ta, 


Send for specimen pages aad terme 

ani see why it sells faster than any other . 
Address, NATIONAL PU ING VO. 
Philadelphia, Ps may if 
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releting etcliesively to cab 


iment, in order to 
receives pr aap attention bt be add reseed to 


Pechice P4ittirees Sareemat Evasive oer | 


“They say" that the rage for «impli 
city te on the inerease, at least in Paris 
We must own that the eymptome are met 
very decided bere. There in, however 
lene of the fantastic of bizarre to be soon 
in tetlete than hae beet the case fon 
eome time With the leet « here of the 
numerous “ Heston Tea l'artics "a pop 
wlar im the barley tpring. are dying out 
the fancies for Martha Washington, and 
ether “'76" coxetumes = In fact, our fair 
belles found that the effect of such were 
considerably lost, when worn over the 


scant pettionate of this pertad for, may 
a they will, the regen of crineline & 
aver hee a time, at least Nething ap 
preaching te it ie aorn by la creme de ba 
creme bert «@ sheert ane texteewtly ee 
portioned bustle This hast fs abeolately 
nernanary for pereme of at all aned «lem 


der frame 
4 comfortable report reaches ue fron 
ower the water of the revival of black 
alpaca suite for walking costume iM 
coor, for thie seamen, if muet he of the 
lightest and silkiest brand = We neotiond 
ome, which had been sent ina late onder 
made in the following style 
fyt wae short enough & reveal Uy 
haute am frente, h net a6 short as tl 
walking dresses of two or three years 
hack Melhind if wae slightly trailing 
The trimming of the skirt was peculiar, 
all being confine! toe the front breadth. 
The three front widths wer 
far as the knew, by alternate rows of 
folds and knife celped pleatings, arranged 
inecurves, The overskirt wae simply a 
large apron, trimmed as the skirt, and 
jaoped in folds under the arm, emding at 
the back ina large double bow of the 
material ‘The waist was a short, lowe, 
double breasted saeque, fitting htly 
inte the figure at the neck, (rinon with 
folds, and oxydised buttons, and a amal! 
hood, of the baschlik shape, so popular 
a few years ago. Hows of black faill 
Tibbem were placed dows this hewed 
White muslin «till retains ite deserved 
popularity for dresses for evening Wear 
and ales for trimming the founces and 
overskirts of light scammer silks When 
used for this latter purpose, a flaw of 
the muntin, of sleeveleme jacket, in te 
an! worn (6 complete the tudlet, > 
times aprons are made of the Slee or 
French muslina, very elaborately t 1 
With lace and embroidery, and, w the 
fichu or sleeveless jacket, form a very 
pretty overdrens 
A very stylish and new way of trim 
ming anderekirts is deserihed im this 
maaner A flounpe, six inches in depth 
in front, is planed on, in pleat, we in 
a cluster, and a space equal in width to 
the cluster intervenes The flounee 
widens on each side of the front breadth 
to a depth af tevlve inches, then lt de 
erenare as feppr sehowthe bie le breadth. 
wotil Mb packer the sameclopth ae Urat 
«of the front Above thie thounce are 
three small gathered ones, then three 
ruches An apr@m @terskirt and basque 
Waist complete the nuit 
There is a marked difference in the 
drew of young girls of fourteen, and 
thereabouts, in Fines, and of those of 
a like age io this country lene, you 
will fined the ter, Jumt entering her 
teens, @ oe fh sige, but net in 
— of ernmamentation of ber 
manma. If mamma's dress isa series 
of folds, Gewunces, embroidery, and «hat 
not, so must be the daughter's Not se 
abroad, The severest simplicity mark 
the costemes of the “ rosebuds there, 
in the first of unfolding Vlain 
skirta, of, ie tole at all, only with 
folie amd bends, or perhaps one molest 
fhoumer 
We must confess to an admiration of 
French taste in this feular, even 
while we cannot contially endorse it in 
other matters Dress, certainly, has 
marked effect in influencing manner, es 
pecially ia very young people; and the 
charming shiplielity and plainness of the 
gattof the Pronch makten doubtlows as 
Sists inh prxducing that artless natvete, 
amd frosdom from affectation, which mw 
maid te be eo pre eminently the charm of 
her manner We must, however, take 
inte consideration the feet, aleao, that 
Freneh girls in their teens ane never in 


covered as 





meets at least, before seventeen of 
eighteen, and then fealonsl Needgn cl in 
edt guarded by thnuimernatsle prejudioes 
— dee Crneemarnces whike  Cwe@ibincs 


of @@r Ameroan samtety is ex nomen cf 
seem hail copretawel Unnacle ~~ 

We saw some lovely suite for the ltthe 
mations of (rom we or the other 
day. Sue were from Berlin, and others 
from Paria, All were made to wear with 
dainty litth under waists, high necked, 
of soft finish Naimeook One of Ure 
latter was wade with alternate clusters 
of tucks, three in number, the eighth of 
an inch aw with, and bands of Valen 
cheunes saserting. A standing muobe of 
the Valeneiotmes lace edged the neck, 
and a pleating of the same finished the 
sleeves The dimees were all made with 
the peasant.teady. very short atl bow in 
the neck, with embroidered or braided 
strape——as might be the akirt trimming 
—gting over the shoulders in place of 
sleeves, ‘The «hirt--the lower one— was 
trimmed with pieces of wide broderie 
Anglais set in the breadths aud braided 
arowud, of, tobe more explicit, a braided 
line surrounds Chese pieces The dainty 
litth owerskirts were, for the mast part, 


out of a piece with the Jute peeaant 
walt were finished with Lafé of 
embroidery back and front, and the cun 


ningest little au moniere pocket, of the 
material, brasded ami eanbrowdered. The 
material of the dress jast described was 
fine corded pique. A wide sash of blue 
* nm, and a Leghorn flat, with 
sad brim, and a wreath of wild roses 


this little costume 
little blossom whe wore it, with he 
pound, rosy face, 

the flat. and her golden 


plump, white —the couki 
be named © Mamie.” 
@reture ww items for grown 
we Bite) tbe of 


tortoise shell, in 
other, 


THE 


Nert time we expect to have certain 
very interesting items to chronicle— 
something quite new tn the fashionable 
world 

ANSWERS TO CORREEPON DENTS 

Mise M. I1.—The blee of steel em 
broklery referred to in the fashion gos 
sip is being much worn You were quite 
safe in purchasing the polomaise | you 
cam wear it late in the season 

Mae A. M.—The “Vall opening,” a 
it ie termed, does not take place before 
Keptemier of Coteber, even, when ail 
the world has come back fram the water- 
ing-places and summer tripe generally 

Invatin.— Vee, the warm aalt bath- 
at Atlantic (ity are all they are repre 
sented to be, and are comevdered highly 
beneficial You could apemd the month 
of Auguet there, a your physician bas 
aiviesd, and find it very agreealde, we 
are sure Hope your recovery may be 
rapid and complete, it ie a sad to be 
ailing 

Wipow.—Thanke for your kind letter 
No, it is not considered ‘the Uhing,”” for 
a lady te wear cither white or a bridal 
veil at the ceremony of her seoomd mar 
riage A peart colored of tew rome shase 
of with would be more appropriate, an 
lew vou chase te marry tn traveling 
cowtaume Will be moet happy te receive 
your onder for shipping 

larrvie ke in great tribulation tx 
eauee her evelrows meet Power child" 
may you newer have anything more dis 
tressing te mar your happiness Cer 
tainly you can pols k «vt 
necessary suffering, tem, we 
objectionable littl 
crosses your pretty Titthe meme 
tell you of ne remedy that will prevent 
ite growing back again and again et 
ter let it » dang and console yourself with 
the dea that In former days it was con 
sidered] very lucky 

Mornen wishes to know how to make 
litthe Atnee’s hale curl without the us 
of trome, as she is afraid the latter will 
burn the hair and injure itt We think 
you are very wise ty avekl the use of 
treme, = =We de not know of any method 
besides putting up the hair in papers, 
which, however, le euch an affliction to 
an active, restless littl creature, it doos 
acom a pity to torture the child. Why 
not let her wear it crepe and flowing? 
That could easily be m wl, by plait 
ing tightly at might, in small braids, first 
dampening the bair 

And now, au recoie for Ure present, 

Ninon 


with moch an 
think, that 
hair that 
hut we can 


arch of 
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LIFE ON THE LONE CONTINENT 
AMONG THE VAMPYRES. 
HY CAPTALE CARNKs. 
A convict ship was heusly expected to 


arrive, and some disarrangemonts in re 
|) gard to the disposal of the criminals hav. 


SATURDAY 


| epurred. rapidly along in the - ty 
the woodland, leaping loge and ~ ‘ 
heading my course towards a fork or 
small tributary of the Murray River, the 
rocky and cavernous sides of whieh, | 
argued, might afford me a secure hiding 
place. Thinking, ae I arrived near the 
ravine, that | would now be aafer on 
fom, aa I clearly imagined that I could 
hear the rumble of the oncoming rob 
bers, | cast my horee loose, and scram 
bled down the rugged wall of the gorge 

My keen, angicusglances soon discov 
ered a black opening to one of thos 
rocky feeures of caverns that abound in 
these lmalities, and, without a moment's 
theugit or hesitation, [ began crawling 
in, for, since T had not the sound of my 
owe hors feet te bother my hearing, 
the echo of a squad of tierce riders was 
plainly audible 

The cavern proved ty be of antold di 
mensions inside, for no sooner waa | 
through the slitlike opening, than I 
found room enough and to «pare—but 
Viutonian darkness reigned within. | 
was none tow soon in hiding, for, in lew« 
than ten minutes’ time, T could feel the 
ar occasioned by the moshing steeds 

hey passed off to the northward, but | 
dared net emerge, as other parties might 
le wear, ane i might as well content 
myself for the night in my eaol bed 
rom I cautionsly drew back a few 
fowt ray be yards from the 
mouth of the cave, and taking my knap 
sack for a cushion te keep me off the 
(lamp, sticky bottom, | prepared to make 
myself comfortable 

Hut «a few moment« passed ere a 
strange sensation stole ower me, Bome 
thing was moving between me and the 
mouthof the cave 

Had T unwittingly entered the 
minton of seme of those long-haired 
ferocious, cannibal natives” Th | 
chilled in my veins atthe thought, The 
idea of entering the lair of a wild beast 
was preferable A profound si 


morte 


leony 


lenee followed this rasping, odd move 
ment at the opening. [could not, by 
the most intense listening, detect any 


other sound than the beating of my own 
excited heart. Once afterwards | felt 
the puff, puff against my face, such ax is 
often noticed when any bendy passes you 
swiftly, or when one breathes against 
your cheek, Then, directly, strange. 
creeping, dragging noises in the rear of 
the cave, and, to my increasing horror, 
Teoukd make out a champing and grit 
ting. as of teeth gnashing together, At 
such moments every sense which a fel 
low pomsenses combines to play him 
tricks, and in a few seconds it seemed to 
me that teeth were champing and snap 


pt around, above and beneath me, 


| combined with a strange gibbering. 


| 


ing ooourred, Liewtenant L. I. Baxter | 


aud myself were ordered to carry dix 
patches fram vur post to Station By far 

| ther back from the count 
| We started off in excellent apirita, and 
{had all our route kasd thus in wp 4 
| we should have enjoyed ourselves much 
| The aeaeias were tlhourishing their 
um trees waved 


' 


| magnitioent fe ; the | 
| Uaeir a © waves in the | 


| playful breene, and uncertain sents of 
| mmriial-wee! saluged our dely hte nos 
| trile, Hhat we could aot fornret that after 
atime these beautiful piotures, done in 
nature's best watercoulors, would give 
place to sterile plains and the low, dan 
gers “bush districts, 
When we shoukd reach a certain point, 
marked by the debris of an ob stockade, 


| 
j 
| 
| 


T believe that it is considered eg! 
mit I 


manly to own to any weakness, 


| will make the venture, and assert that 


a dizzy faintness began to steal over me, 
asl fancied the odious sounds to be near 
my place of repose. There was nothing 
for it but to make a dash outdoors. A 
doxen bushmen outside were preferable 
to this demon horde of the darkness 
Carefully gathering myself for a apring, 
1 cleared the space between me and the 
opening, and Tam contident that a leech 
could hardly yet through the neck of a 
bottle with more rapidity than I squeezed 
out of the aperture. | instantly faced 


about, revolver in hand, covering the | 


cavernous outlet, No sound of pursuit 
disturbed me, [scrambled up the bank 
and gave out a chirruping whistle which 
brought up my steed. Just then a wild, 
clear shout from the north pierced my 


| was to go southerly through a piece of | 


still mare dangerous country, while Bax 
ter, swinging northwesterly, would tind 
a mere open, but equally hazardous, 


middle of the afternoon, how 
yt to make a connection 
at Station T and from thenee return te 
our post In company. The horses which 
we rade were bred from the untramaueled 
stows of the Lame Continent, and were 
possessed of clean, small limbs and an 
amount of vietousness aml wind that 
would astonish nine-tenths of mankind 





, along a path in the * 


1 vaulted into the saddle, on the instant 
recognizing Lieutenant Baxter's voice. 
Touching my beast with the spur we 
cleared the cover of the woods, and tore 
bush "’ with mad- 
dened apood 

Another hallow di- 


clear, invincible 


| peoted my course still northerly, 


So, having an early start, we expected 


to de the eqaghty odd miles, out and back, 
and hardly be late at relleall at) bed 
| tive, 

+ = A@ the pregerthed place we turned eu 
animals in opposite directions, without a 
hope of enjoying ourselves further on 
the ins tae 

1 arrived in due season at the station, 
townd Calowel PA. llowe off on offietal 
business, and awalted his return with 
impationer, as my directions wer te 
place the paper ino his hands only, in 
stew! of trusting to a sulaltorn, 

Colonel Howe arrived in gol season, 
bat the nriddle and the Inte afternoon 
pasexd and the Lieutenant had not pat 
in his appearance, and my duties being 

' im perat te retare at the earliest pow 
sible moment, with many unpleasant 
sensations | started off 

| was alent leaving a tract of ‘bush’ 
when the sun dipped below the hornzon 
1 had traversed about one-thind of the 


“Tf it be but outlaws!’ IT mentally aspi- 
rated, as [ rose in my stirrups to answer 
the appeal, feeling it infinitely better to 


face firearms than the infernal boome- 
rang of the natives; and again | called 
tack “halloo.”” The reply was a volley | 


of pistol shots, among which | fanaied 
that | could deteet the voice of Baxter's 
Dorringers, 


While Lhad been hidden in the bowels , 


of the earth, the moon had raised her 


jahield in the east, and a blotched and 


checkered light lay over the ground, 
Providentially only a small party of six 


| ruftians held Baxter at bay; as fortunately 


he had not been wounded when | zein- 
forced him, Driven to desperation b 


) the pertl of our position, we fought with 


| easterly, curving our course like a bow, , 


i their 


| rote, ated was about te enter a belt of | 
wowdland, heavily leaved aud deusely | 


shadowed A shout of demoniac glee 
suckionly brought me to a standstill, 
with every nerve 
wire in t flesh, although at the mo 
ment | knew it to be the laughing jack 
ass that infests the country with festive 
glee; but, somehow, its unearthly croak 
never before gave me so disagreeable a 


feeling 
1 qpurred! thrvech te the other edge 

of the belt, aut bethutight Bw to fasten 
my steed with the lariat which always 
at my waddle-bow, apd ¢hen ty 
pancend ous of fae tall trans wear and ap: 
vey the country reund about, before the 
rapidly falling twilight shoukd cclipse 


my vision 

Perched in my lefty lookout, gazing 
steadfast and sarchingly, I beheld ne 
‘jess than three distinct parties of wild 
, horsemen, but whether they were al) the 
black devils of natives, or part of them 
the piratical outlaws, | could not dis 


— m= from Voaatos 
direct localit 
What I do? hat could I do? 


like a red-hot ' 


the fury of madmen. The leader fell 
dead from his saddle; twoor three others, 
desperately wounded, motioned retreats. 

Then Baxter amd myself swung north- 


until we struck upen the wagon trail 
leading down to our post. Our beasta, 
during the short, wild waltz of the brief 
battle, had forgotten any weariness which 
they might have felt, and stretching out 
slim, gutta-peroha bedies, their 
pace became assuring, if reckless, We 
were within bearing of sunrise “tape” 
at our post in proper time. 

At day dawn xter found that bix 
right boot was pressed down, running 
ever full of blood from a wound in the 
thigh, and the muscle of my left arm, 
above the elbow, had been tattooed, or 
tattered, with two pistol balls. 

“What about those noises in the 
eave * Lasked him that morning; *' were 
they spirit visitations? Without them I 
should net have been driven outside, and 
~ could net have heard your shout for 
help.” 

“You had only twenty-five minutes 
the start of me, and your wider and 
longer soathern sweep, I angued, must 
have kept you within pesalitte hearing 
distance,” 

* But the wierd solunds *’ | persisted. 

* Vampyres, vampyres,"” he returned, 
concisely; “‘came near once doing my 
tresses up in gray from that very soufee, 
but wait until 
stops its Grip- hammer performance, a I 
will tell you about it.” 

>_> _ —_ 

Have the evourage to give, cocasion- 

ally, that which you can ill afford to 


is artery in my thigh, 


EVENING 


ORLY 
avr 


Omly © genetic pressure. love 

Of your erm within my oes, 
Only @ low loot oF two 

Arwen tm the Beide sione . 
Only @ yearning biss, love, 

A rose from the heart of cach ; 

Omly an eloquent atlence 

(ret hearts too fui! for speceh 


Only stew short words, love 
When I knew my heart war thine 





‘mly @ year or two, love 

Th the time when we may wed 
(mis « life of tives, lowe 

t nti! we beth are dead 
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A MYSTERY. 
AN UNROMARNTIC EXPLANATION. 
BY HURR THORNBURY, 


It was in the days of the Planchette 
exettement. We had been reading plan 
chette and talking planchette, till we 
had quite a belief that supernatural was 
revived. To be sure the little machine 
was a very contradictory, absurd and 
uoreliable medium fer spiritual commu 
nications, but ander the manipulations 
of one of our number some very strange 
and startling answers were retarned. 
Vianchette had nothing to do with what 
afterwards oecurred, except to prepare 
our foolish heads to beliewe that genuine 
ghostly manifestations had been made 

We lived ina great old farm- mansion 
a vast and venerable house for the 
country —having a history, and dating 
the period of its erection away back to 
ante-revolutionary days 

Before we moved there we were told it 
was haunted —a ghost making an ocea- 
sional appearance at one of the western 
windows, where it had been seen by 
several — well, credulows Vout 
ifter ten years’ residence in the place, 
we were forced to conclude, nothing of 
the supernatural having been witnessed, 
that there was no use in expecting it 
This was rather a disappointment to me 
for Like a haunted house, and I feared 
ours would have to lose its reputation in 
that line 

It was the month of September, 186 
We had been, as | have said, amusing 
and confusing ourselves with what was 
at the time, and IT confess to me is still, 
a mystery 

At the usual hour we all retired, and 
silence filled the house. The night was 
still and seft, as September nights often 
are, the great white harvest moon flood 
ing the silent earth with its lowely light 
The air was just in that condition most 
favorable for conveying sounds, 


persctis 


Suddenly, near midnight, several of us | 


were awakened by a loud jarring noise, 
as if one of the outer doors had been 
violently struck and had vibrated under 
the blow. It was but once given, and 
| then all waa silent again. Hardly know- 
ing whether it was a dream or reality, | 
raised my head from the pillow, listened, 
and then concluding it was nothing, fell 
back and slept soundly till morning. 
| Others of the family, hearing the noise, 
acted as | had done; no one arising to 
ascertain the cause of the strange sound, 
| hecause they were not sure that it was 
not an imagined demonstration. 


were mutual inquiries as to whether any 
‘unusual noise had been heard during the 
night. To the confirmation of each 
other's Btatements it was answered, that 
\a strange noise had been made, though 
not till now were they sure it had not 
been to cach a dream. 

The next night, near the same hour, a 
similar alarm was heard. 

* Who's there?" was demanded, think- 
ing some one had knocked. No answer 
was given, and two or three of us arose 
and hastened down stairs. Nothing 
wrong there; nobody to be seen. The 


| wand that what suite one does not sul 
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It te the Intention to make thie Depart 
nulhen attractive feature to al! ad sensors. Se 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Sing\c copies @.00 per anvam; four 
copier $10.00, which \* 62.50 per copy Nine eopice 
to ene address for @20 0. aad an itieaal copy 
res to any ene remitting thet eameunt et eve 
time 

1TTs Weme.—To prevent lowe ef money pent | 

2s ae remittances should be made, if posalbie, | 
in P.O. Orders, or in Drafts and Cheeks, paye 
bie te the order of the proprieter 

Postaex te any part of the United States ir 
only twenty eents & year, or five cents s quarter, 
mayable at the office of delivery. Subseribers in 

ritieh Americn must remit twenty cents ip ad 
dition te the subscription to prepay the Ameri 
can postage 

PanrTiee are cautioned not to pay Subserip 
tow to Agente without reeeiving therefor ® 
certified receipt, signed with the proprietors 
astographic sign re 
*, In ordering, the name and P. 0. address 
d be clearly written. When a change of 
direction t* desired, the former as well as the 
present address must be given 
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special request, with sulicieut stamper enclosed 
tu pre pay portade 

Contributors are requested to write on only 
to avotd the use of pale 
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ne exile of the sheet, and 


or fancy tnke 


TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jaconts.— The Fourth of July will fall apon 


a Sunday for the remainder of thie century 
Is7h, Teee, DeSO ard Dee 

a. P. It is against our rules to give the 
awhireseee of any of our contributors It you 
write under the care of the editer, the letter 
will be daly delivered 


Uwpatstrep.—If you have the wherewithal to 
support a wife, a good trade and @ certain in 
come, by all meant Marry af soon AF you can 
Marriage makes young men steady. It te not 
too early to marry at twenty two 


©. L. (Camden) —When we said that it war 
the rule of etiquette, in introducing a gentiomen 
and a lady that the gentioman should invaria- 
bly be introduced to the lady, we, of course, 
meant that he should be named first. We hope | 
you understand it pow ' 

May.—In making presente the tates of the ' 
hould always be considered, and aise 
weon which he « he is related to the | 
nter, In your case, some article such asa 
or acigar case will be sufficient to mark 
friendship 


A PP. W.—We will take your very kind sug 
gertions into consideration, but you mast bear | 
in mind that “many men have many minds,” 
another 
We endeavor to make all the departments of | 
our paper as interesting to all our readers as we 
possibly can 
* Atanama.—" We have been trying to remem. | 
ber the names of the crateers by which losses | 

' 














were sustained, and for which claims were Gle! 
by our government against Great Hritain, Per 
haps you can tellus.” They werethe Alebama, 
Hoston, Chickamauga, Florida, Georgia, Nash 
ville, Ketribution, Sallie, Shenandoah, Sumpter | 








} and Tallahassee 


} 
! 


At the breakfast-table next morning | 


CGenman Keaper.—The simplest rule for re. | 
ducing the foreign moneys you muntion to dul- 
lars, is as follows: France to dollars, dtvide by 
five; German thalere to dollars, multiply by 


guilders into doll divide by two. By this 


method you will get the amognt in round num. 


| bers, and accurate enough for all practical pur- 


dog, which would certainly have barked | 


or growled had any person been about, 


arose, stretched himself as if he had just | 


awakened from canine dreams, and 
looked as if he thought it early for us to 
rive, 
finding nothing, soon retired to slumber. 

In the morning various surmises were 
indulged in as to the nature of the dis- 
turbance. It was acknowledged by all 
to be very mysterious, 


| My old ghost is coming back,” 
i thought I, rather pleased than other- 
wine “We've been tearing out its 


favorite window, and it’s a little wrathy 
about it.” 

‘Tl wonder if we will hear the same 
sound again?” was the parting expression 
of each, as we retired the third even 


ing 

Bere enough, about midnight, the jar- 
ring noise again woke us from our sleep. 

* Well, that's provoking,"’ as we again 
hurried down the stairs, There was no 
more to be obtained in explanation of the 
| mystery than on the previous night. 


We went around the house, but, | 


poses 
T. W.H.—" Why are the terms ‘Sock and 
Burkin sumetimer jied todramatic perform. 
erst’ The Hurkin was a high-heeled boot used | 
by the Koman and Creek actors, to give cleva- | 
tion to the stature. Huskin is used in contradts 
tinetion to the sock (svceus), the fat-coled shoe | 
worn by comedians; hence both terms came to 
be used together to exprese the tragic and comic 
drama. 


| 
three and divide by four; Austrian fortes or 


Matrix.—You say you have two lovers, and 
you don't know which of them you love the best, | 
and want us to help you out of your trouble! 
Our advice is to let them both go; if you cannot 
decide for yourself on such an important matter 
and cannot make up your mind which ef them 
you “love” the most, take our word for it, “p 
do not love either, To use the word “love” Ise 
mockery and a farce. 


BK. A. BLC.—" Dog-days,” among the ancients, 
were # called because they nearly corresponded 
with those im which the dog-star rose at the 
same time with the sun. To this circumstance, 
the ancient astrologers ascribed a malignant in- 
fluence, and hence the Intensity of the heat at | 
thie period in summer, Modern almanac. | 
makers reckon the dog«lays from July 24th to 
August 24th, and sometimes from July 3d to | 
August Lith } 

Puerien.—You ask “what it an Anagram, | 
never having hear! the word before, and seein 
it in ourSphinacolumn.”’ An Anagram ita wo 
orasrentence. Here are a few Anagrame which 
we pick out from a long list of literary curios 
ties: Cataloguce—Ciet asa clue. Astronomers— 
No more stare. Matrimony—Into my arms. 
Penitentiary—May I repent. Presbyterian— 
Reet in yer. Sweet-heart—There we sat. 
Telegraphe—direat helpe. 

Licia.—Sound common sense will carry you , 





| successfully through life and through society, 


The deg was there as before, having just | 
Lal 


arisen from the doorway which he seemed 
to prefer for his resting place. The spot 
where he had lain was warm. We went 
hack to bed, after a thorough examina- 
tien of the premises, more perplexed 
than ever. 

If we are to be disturbed every night 
in this manner,’’ I thought, “oecha ms it 
won't be so pleasant to have a ghost 
about after all.’ 

Before the evening of the next day, 

‘some of us having set our wits to work 
in the matter, a satisfactory solution of 
the mystery was arrived at. I would 
rather not be required to give the expla- 
nation—it is such bathos (I hope the 
types won't make the word pathos, for it 
ian't pathetico—thisx explanation); buat as 
you will all expect it after reading this 
far, and especially from the tithe of my 
sketch, I suppose TE must not disappoint 
you. 

Well,’ said my brother, about noon 
of the third day, afterthe most distracting 
thought on the subject, “TL think I can 
explain the canse of this re talarm.” 

“Tell us" we all exclaimed, in the 


found out the real cause. 

“Rister,’ he said, with 
grevity, “1 will be concise. 
lief 


| drew any tevktious com: 


‘euch « sericg® matter, 


even if your education and mannert have been | 
somewhat neglected. Always think twice before | 
speaking once ; care as much for the feelings of j 
others as youdo for your own; and do nothing | 
and say nothing to anhybedy which you would | 
not be willing to have dome or said to you, and | 
you will pass along through society without | 
making any blunder sufficient “to feel bad 
over.” 

Tow.—We think, with your friends, that if 

want to ge to some ~~ or academy. | 
there is no necessity in the world fer you to go 
all the way to Canada tn orderto find a suitable 
inetitegtion of that kind. We do not wish to | 
sone between our | 
academics and those in Canada, but we think 
you had better be advised by your friends on 
thie point, as well as the selection of a gow | 
school, a matter on wh fur obvious reaeone, ; 
we coukl not undertake to advise you. 

Sanan Jane — Your case, as you have stated 
it to us, seems a very hard ane; stil we can. 
hot conscientiously talse tt ourselves to ad. | 
vine you to act in itien te the known wishes 
of your parents oa should not have accepted 
the young man's proposal wit conealti 
your father or mother, unless you had reach 
the years of discretion, which in most cases, 
where love i* in question, never arrives. It is 
to advise you 
what you should do ta such @ case, if you are of 
eae “a°, that all we cap say is. that you shoul! , 
welgh the subject well before you decide upon 
wong against (he wishes of your parents inm 
Beontal a flairs ? 

P.M. 1 We suspect from what little you tel! 
us, that the quarre] was pu brought 
about by you in order to drive your slow lover to 
the proposing point. Of course, we do not ex 
poet you te admit such « thing. but such, dow 
ever, is our belief, Now that your lover seems 


© desirogs of being reconciled. a “frank” ad 
mission eon your part, that yeu were just the 
least bit out of temper at the » will make 


matters all smooth again. And if at that par 
tieular moment, you thould by the merett acci 
dent pat your lps invitingly near his own, we 


) thing we mantel that # marriage 
will iney ably follow, and that ore very long 
There Try it! | 


i 
ie great magic tn a kiss 
A Lire-Lone Fass p.—Praise from rach 


' and the ret Wednesday in M 


ing is too large and too much of a 
TKe oo muc 





whe ere 
later perted im life is, that her the et piretion 
ere 


of the Gve year's residence, | oan 


citisenemtp without ey 
declaration of their intention te become 
Ormmativa.—We believe it mn 
tidren’s “Ten 


. that what is called the 

law, maneiacturiag 
corporations in Massachusetts have made it one 
of their rules, that no child can be —_ od tn 
the mille whe sae 
Neither the law nor the rule, however, is 4 
rally enforced, as « desire for gain leads parents 
to overstate the ages of their ehildren for the 
purpose of obtaining for them positions te the 
mills; and in thie regard overseers, euperintend. 
ents and employers are frequently My of eo) 
lusion, it being to their interest to w et an 
irreculerity which will be to their advantage, 
by enabling them to keep their mills running at 
full capacity 


D.LH.—"Can you tell Sapte eer Presi. 
dente are inaugurated on the 4th March? I 
am eimort ashamed to eek such « sim 
tien, bet can get no ene te tell me.” eu nen 
not be ashamed at not knowing the reason why; 
as we don't think there are many of oor 

who are any wiser than you sre on this ge 
The following i# the reason why the 4h of 
March ie the day appointed for ¢ ina ra. 
tion of our Presidents: Congress appetnt the 
firet Wednesday in January, 1789, for the te 
to choose electors, the first Wednheata fn b. 
ruary for those cleetors to choose e ent, 
for the gov. 
ernment to go into operation ¢ last named 
day fell epen the #h, and hence the ah of 
Mareh following the election of a President is 
Inauguration Day 


Unuarry.—He advised by as, and avoid all 
euch quarrels and bickering® as Ppeak of 
with your hurband. We are a that there 
are faults on both sides, and that youare jest as 
much to blame ae he is, though, of course 
you do pot think so, and perhaps will feel mad 
atusforeven hinting at suchathing. Bat if 
you will calmly, and without prejudice, look int 
your own heart, we are sure that you will find 
that we are bt. Of at) quarrels, mat rimenial 
quarrels are the most dangerous, aed me most 
to be deprecated. One may fall oat with rela. 
tions, and make up, and be frien4s again. The 
er of blood are strong, and affection may re. 
turn even after it has Gown away ; but love unce 
banirhed i# cone forever. We doubt, seriously, 
whether married people who have had @ den. 
right serious quarrel, ever truly Grgive eseh 
other afterward, or ever love each other again 
with the same love and tenderness as before. 


K. 8. (Oak Grove). —We think you are need. 
lesaly worrying yourself about your boys, and 
it would be better fur them and fur you tee, if 
you would give up the idea you seem to enter. 
tain, of trying to make premature men out of 
them. Remember, it is not natural for ate 
be staid and reserved, and always well. 
nered; and te force them to 


} no 
their time would only be apt poaruape ane =. 
roots 


tort some of their finest qualities, 
a young tree must, you know, have room to 
epread, and if r= 
hole big enough for onl ean. 
hot expect anything else but that some of them 
will be grisveusty urt, and the tree iteelf 
maturely damaged. As to what w aay remus. 
ing their not paying all the atien to 
education which = would like, you must re 
member that whaf a boy learns books is 
but « smell portion of his education. That 
which he gathers from his surround: 

from hie home, pleasant or repulsive, hte 
aseocivtions, from nature from aes MY] 
sees and hears, goes equally te form mind 
and character 






A Surrenaxn.—We can thoroughly ay 
thise with you in your infirmit ourselves, 
| we are sorry to say, very bashialt The best cere 
fog itis going inte society, te 


think 
as well of yourself as possible. If you will ject 
think for# moment that you are just as . 
st ar good looking, (better, perhaps, fh a 


| and 
« many Cases,) than other . will 
not need te be all lime blushiog Ly 


awkward in society, As to whether it w 
beat for you to mee tothe young you 
speak of by letter, or in person, we would advise 
= by no means to do so ip the former way. 
early all women like to have the 
popped tothem in a ye Whether le be. 
ne 


caure they have a kind of wicked of 
| the embarrasement and confusion of thotr lotete. 


or what it is we know not. But so it e—and the 


| unlucky wight who tries his fertuae by letter 


only doubles his chances of @ refusal, Sa you 
had better pluck upcourage, and rpehd 4 
inte the subject the very ret time you J 
opportunity. It does not matter in the least in 
what words you put it. She will understand 
what you mean almost before you have said a 
word atall. Women have an intuitive percep- 
tion in such matters. 


A. @. W. (Reading).—There is very great 
truth and force in the say that“ preg hes 
is the architect of his own fortune.” either 
ae of birth, or wealth, or edvcation, 


hor genius, nor opportunity make the (or 


| Woman either,) but their own efforts. It is their 


own right arm and their own indomitable enter- 
prise and industry, that achieve for them euc- 
cess, Again, if a man would be successful, it is 
absolutely necessary that be understands the 
business in which he is engaged. The physician, 
lawyerand the clergyman spend years in ae- 
quiring a knowledge of thelr profession; the 
wechanic spends years in learning his trade; 
the merchant begins, perhaps, a8 Fantor clerk, 
and works his way up by degrees; and the suc- 
cessful farmer is generally he who has been 
brought up ov a farm, and who thus knows, by 
experience, when, how and what to sow and when 
to reap. Of course, you mart make up your mtad 
to much toil and anxtety, and for many disap- 
pointments and crosses, You may bave te exz- 
perience many days of darkness to overshadow 
your way, the winds of adversity may overtake 
you, but if you are fully determined in yourself 
to surmount every obetacie in your way to euc- 
cers, you will be all right in the end. 

SocnarTes asks * Why ie Friday an unlucky 
day?” Inthe first place, ts Friday an unlucky 
day? We think not, judging not only our 
own experience, but from the history of the 
world, some of the most important events of 
whieh we know have happened on a Friday. 
For instance, let us take the early history of 
America, and we will see that Friday, instead 
of being an unlucky day, has been a mort event- 
fal one in ite history. lt waron a Friday that 
Colambus sailed on his voyage of diseuvery. 
Friday, ten weeks after, he discovered America. 
Friday, the Maytower, with the Ptigrtus, ar- 
rived at Provincewown. Friday, the Pilgrims 
signed that memorable compact, which was the 
forerunner of our present Conetitution. Friday, 
George Washington was bern. Friday, Ror 
Hill was seized and fortified. Friday, the sur- 
remder of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, 
and Friday, the motion was made in ( 
that the United States were, and of ht 
to be, free aad independent. After thig lst, can 
Socrates Mill think Friday “ap aslucky = 
The superstition relative to Friday, ny, 
took ite rise from the fact that our was 
wemerally renee to bave beea cracified on 
that 2m hence, the superstitions of the 
early Christiane were dispoved te look upon the 
day ae acowred]. Bat’ in gr more eatin 

above €li such id 


days, we should praje- 
dices and foolish superstition, ard no 
particular day as being more “lucky” sn- 


other. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ©. H.-A wee ee 
is by bo means ugly: indeed, some persone P 
mire it much, Dick.—The phrase * A Rowland 
for an Oliver” means that an sour gut 8 

oiashegave. Filonewce.—For your P 
ar disease you should eonsull @ men, 
and not go on doctoring yourself any longer. 
Constant Keapex.—The marriage was per- 
oene Seas A, Geuording to what you tell as. — 

— erages are ¥ iayerious, © 
taken © excess. J. FE. Porn. word “Co- 
quetie” is pronounced “ Ko-kett,”” with the 
*trong accent on the final syllable. R.W B.— 
No one could posetbly learn the art of jay meen 
in Ww merely from instructions given |m books. 
B. H.—We gave the receipt for » curling fluid 
very recently; bet all the Guide ip the wor 


/ Will not make your hair cert groves? M there i* 
tb 


ho natural tendency to curl hair itself. 
J. @.— You will find the desired fnformation 
in the column of Receipts, on the eosend peg. 
J. K. S.—Do as the rest do on the oteusian of t 
Birt, sod von will wet be out of the way. RB. 
.— Your former letter must have misca’ Shed 
we have never . If wil 


A ag oa is 1 shen 
e Y v, = @ 


All 
should muleelly be ve 
Ma En Yoer 


of an e ment. 


£34, 


we commercial one. Ris 
The 10t8 of April, et was a c= hee) 
A.—We are acquainted with any on a 
thet would ad vance money onthe mee” 
T. F. A.—Take plenty of ex ss 
& rT. M. we 
; ‘, 
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